Tests indicate 
~ Ben Johnson 
ee steroids 


Several of Johnson's perfor- 
mances in the past 18 months have 
been accom 


Jobnson may have! used drugs. 

American record-holder Lewis who 

finished second on Saturday is set to 

inherit the gold medal with Britain’s 
. Linford Christie moving into the sil- 

te of rp 

tions 

ing in international sport have been 

, tite in recent years, Johinson is the 


prisoners 
IDF’s Ketziot detention camp. 
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Mass march after Arab slain i in capital 


By ANDY COURT 


isolated 
ἰοϑι γυσῖουσεν Aevget ἀ γονὴν Fighad 
man killed during a clash with the 


police. 

Tt was the first time during the 
nine-month-old uprising that ἃ Pal- 
estinian was killed in Jerusalem, 
where the police have been under 
strict orders not to open fire with 
live ammunition. 

The funeral march to a cemetery 


near Wadi Kedum, a parched valley 
that runs between the Arab villages 
of Jebel Mukaber and Silwan, be- 
came one of the largest political 
demonstrations by Palestinians 
since East Jerusalem was annexed 


over 20 years ago. : - ; 
Jamal Mater Shkerat, foughly 20- 


. years-old, of Jebel Mukaber died 


somewhere around 10:30 or 11 a.m. 


Terusalem police chief Yosef Ye- 
huda’i said that absolutely no live 
ammunition was fired in the village 
and that Shkerat died from a blow to 
the head, possibly caused by a tear 


gas canister. The young man 
choked to death on his tongue and 
his own blood as his comrades car- 
= him to the hospital, Yehuda’i 
sai 

But Palestinian witnesses said 


gunshots before Shkerat feil to the 


Jamil Salbut, a teacher and writer 
who lives near the scene of the 
clash, said he saw border policemen 
chase stone-throwers up a nearby 
hill and then shoot at a group of 
young men demonstrating beneath 


po ee εἰϊοὶ ὑἱατς 
or four times, as if he was a hunter,” 
Salhut said. 

Alex Ben-Dor, an Israeli camera- 
man for CBS-TV, filmed the mo- 
ments before and after the shooting. 
He said that he saw a haze of tear 
gas and about 40 to 50 i 
Palestinians on one side of a road- 
block. Because of his low vantage 
point, Ben-Dor could not see who 
was firing. Bot he did hear gunfire, 
he said, and then see some of the 
Palestinians move forward to pick 

(Continued on Back Page) 


Two die as 
riots grip 


territories 


a Ce 
and JOSHUA BRILLIANT - 
Two Palestinians were killed and 
dozens wounded as demonstrations 
swept the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
during a general strike in solidarity 
with Palestinian pri at the 


and hospital sources 

ste ee δὴ een wets om 
ed by gunfire on Sunday and yester- 
day, bringing the total for the past 
week to over 100. The IDF said 
about 30 were wounded in the two 


troops who raided many areas of the 
West Bank to make arrests. In re- 
cent weeks the IDF has raided vil- 


caused by plastic bullets, which sol- 
diers can now fire freely at stone- 


t ne 
penetrate the body, but are consid- 
ered non-lethal at distances of over 

70 metres. Defence and military of- 


. ficials believe the bullets have “rev- 


ofutionized” riot-control in the ter- 


ee ee ee 


: debate called 
_astand-off - 


Me WASHINGTON (AFE) = ‘The first 


bate ended without ἃ 
kvockout or-any ‘phenomenal biun- 
derby aes catia wich son 
be 


“Ti the first of two face-to-face 
meetings,. there was very little 
warmth between the candidates oth- | 


er-than the traditional handshakes at 
the ig and end. Bush said he 


has Nene Τ0Γ 2 ete Bee ee 


thought Bush bad won, and 20 per 


cent rated: it a tie.An Associated’ 


Without notes, ‘sexipts or aides, 
the two gave respectable accounts of. 
themselves, in the view of most po- 


at the Kfar Samir 


‘in’ violent: 
“ Unrwa said it had complai 
‘the IDF over what i said'wes 8 an 


"| fold increase in Palestinian casual- 


ties in the past two months, AP re- 
ported. ‘ is a clear trend 
toward ing use of live ammuni- 
tion that cannot be justified,” said 
an Unrwa official. “It’s not just a 
knee-jerk reaction to a bad day.” 


ised confrontations- they shouldn’t 
be surprised that there are casual- 
ties,” he said. ᾿ 
Yesterday’s strike was called in 


‘leaflets of the PLO-backed “Unified 


leaflet issued yesterday, the “Uni- 


convening of an international con- 
ference to an Israeli with- 
drawal thro’ the following mea- 
i of the IDF from 
and cancellation 


E The new leafict also designated 
two strike. days: Oct. 3, to protest 
closures of Palestinian educational 
institutions, and Oct. 9, to mark the 
start of the eleventh month of the 


5 Gaza, 22 year-old Hani Zeino, 


‘a residents of the Daraj neighbor- 
᾿ hood, was shot and killed. Palestin- 


jan sources said he died in a clash 
with troops, but the IDF said troops 
had not been operating in Daraj, 
and that the death was under inves- 
ti 


ing with troops. A total of 14 per- 
sons were eo wounded by 


Sunday seven 


Se ee a eet ee 


{Continued on Back Page) 


7 . MAX TAMARI = 


“The funeral will take place 
27, 1988, at 11 am., 
Cemetery, Haifa. 


today, 


ἐπνιμσεατονιες Wald Poleadislen ses ἐδ ων, ἑὰς dusstiak ἡρώων, ole Arak We Terese 


yesterday. 


(Yaron Kaminsky) 


No additional polio cases; 
fear of epidemic subsides 


By JUDY SIEGEL 


πε το δεξ edge ang enya 
against the virns. The ministry 
Promised that the results ofthe sew. 


eases and head of the Tel Aviv gov- 
said this was unnecessary, and that 
only babies from birth to two 


bers of the force who are serving in 
the affected areas. (Related story, 
page 2) 
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After meeting Peres 


Reagan urges: 
‘Reach out to 
Palestinians’ 


Jerusalem Correspondent 
NEW YORK - President Reagan, at 
a liegt with the Egyptian and 

ministers last night, 
peo Israel to “find a way to reach 
το to the Palestinians” and Egypt 
to encourage: the Palestinians “to 
adopt reasonable positions.” 
According to a senior administra- 
tion official who briefed reporters 
following the meeting, Reagan 
spoke of a “growing realism’”’ in the 
Tegion - “8 recognition that we are 
on the right track.” Egypt had been 
welcomed back as leader of the 
mainstream Arab world, the presi- 
dent said, ene ae its re- 
lationship with π 
Emerging from the first Israel- 
Us ey -Egypt meeting in ten years, an 
Foreign Minister 
Peres said that President Reagan, 
his Egyptian counterpart Esmat 
Abdel Meguid and he had agreed 
that a Middle East 
peace must be based on U.N. Secu- 
rity Council Resolutions 242 and 
338; opposition to terrorism; and an 
acceptance of Israel's right to exist. 
Peres said that he would have fur- 
ther discussions with Meguid during 
a diplomatic reception hosted last 
evening by Reagan and hinted that 
Israel and Egypt might issue a joint 
statement spelling out their agree- 
ment for principles on . 
But Peres said he rejected ἃ con- 
tention by Meguid that PLO chief 


Yasser Arafat has accepted Israel's 

right to exist, stating that “no-one 
will take Arafat seriously” as long as 
the PLO refuses to renounce terror. 

adding “it is not sweet words that 
matter but the bitterness of vio- 
lence.” Peres added that no-one in 
Israel will take Arafat seriously if he 
continues to talk in terms of U.N 
Security Council resolution 187 (the 
1947 Partition of Palestine). 

The three-way meeting which 
lasted approximately 45 minutes 
took place in Reagan's suite in the 
Waldorf Astoria hotel. 

During a photo opportunity prior 
to the discussion Reagan said “for 
ten years our three countries have 
been aligned. Our three countries 
are now trying to find a settlement 
to the Middle East situation.” 

Reagan noted during the meeting 
that this month marked the 10th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Camp 
David Accords. The President said. 
according to the U.S. official that 
this was "ἃ good time to reflect on 
where we've been, where we're 
headed." 


Reagan added: ‘The three of us 
can take pride in what's been 
achieved together over the past 
eight years. The ie treaty has 


tthe senior tical, who asked not 
to be idenitified by name, said Rea- 
gan called this ‘‘a monumental 
achievement which has changed the 
face of the region and laid the 
(Continued on Back Page} 


Peres says he'll disregard 
negotiators’ backgrounds 


BY WOLF BLITZER =~ 


WASHINGTON -- Foreign Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres says he would me 
worry about “the biography” of 
Sela onc mete agetats ξήγα 
with Israel as long as they re- 
nounced violence and accepted Isra- 
el’s right to exist. 

In an interview published yester- 
day in “The New York Times,” Peres 
said that if he led Israel's next gov- 
ernment, he would agree to negotia- 
tions with "every Palestinian leader 
that renounces terror and violence” 
and accepts UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. 

“We are not going to look in his 
past and his biography and his de- 
scriptions,” Peres said, referring to 
Palestinian leaders. "We are going 
to look at his positions.” 

Peres warned that any move by 
the 2 PLO to declare an independent 
state on the West Bank and Gaza 
would have a “negative” i on 
Israel in the midst of its election 


"It campaign. unite aye in Israel 

against the PLO," said Peres, adding 

that such a step would be etotp te 
theatre” signifying that the Palestin- 

jan movement wanted "to have re- 

sults without negotiations.” 

Referring to the territorial differ- 
ences between the Labour Party and 
the Likud as well as its rightwing 
allies, Peres said: "For the other par- 
ties, the ‘West Bank is an ideology. 
For us peace and retaining the Jew- 
ish and democratic character of Isra- 
el is also an ideology.” 

He suggested that it was now time 
for Palestinians in the territories, 
whom be described as “proud but 
tired,” to translate the uprising into 
political capital. He said that those 


fom the West Bank were “idiotic.” 


| Babi Yar ceremony sanctioned by Soviets — 


MOSCOW - Hundreds of people 
gathered here Sanday in an unusual 
officially sanctioned rally to com- 
memorate the Nazi massacre of 
Jews at Babi Yar near the Ukrainian 
capital of Kiev. But several speakers 
directed their anger not at the Ger- 
mans but the Soviet government. 

“Babi Yar was a prelude to the 
spiritual genocide of ‘the Jewish peo- 
pie of our country,” Yuri Sokol, a 
veteran of World War Il, told at 
least 500 people huddled on a tree- 
lined road outside the eee of Mos- 
cow’s Vostryakov Ce: 

A few years ago, “police, would 
have broken up such a demonstra- 
tion as an anti-Soviet outpouring of 
nationalism. But under Soviet lead- 
er Mikhail piconet policy of 
glasnost, only a few policemen were 
on hand and did not interfere. 

Standing alongside Jewish activ- 
ists atop a makeshift speakers plat- 
form on a truck were a promiment 
Jewish Soviet army general, the 
head of the Soviet Anti-Zionist 
Committee and members of the na- 
tional parliament, the Supreme 
Soviet. 

It was the second year authorities 
gave permission for a Babi Yar me- 
morial rally in Moscow but the first 
in which a state organization was a 


co-sponsor. 

The one and a half hour rally was 
called by the official Soviet Anti- 
Zionist Committee and unofficial 
Society for Friendship and Rela- 
tions with Israel}. 

For years, authorities arrested 
and harassed Jews agitating for 
preservation of Babi Yar as a sym- 
bol of the anti-Jewish Holocaust. 
But after poet Yevgeny Yevtushen- 
ko wrote a poem about the massacre 
deploring the absence of a memori- 
al, authorities relented and erected 
Ὁ monument in 1976 on the tree- 
lined ravine im Kiev. Many Jews 
have remamed unsatisfied, howev- 


Hundreds of Soviet Jews attend a Babl Yar memorial meeting in Moscow on the weekend. 
(Reuter telephoto) 


er, because the monument’s plague 
does not mention that most victims 
were Jews. 

Among those at Sunday's rally 
sharing that view was ἃ member of 
the first Isracli diplomatic delega- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union since 
the Kremlin severed ties with the 
Jewish state in 1967. 

“It’s very painful that there is not 
one word (on the plaque) mention- 
ing that Jews were killed there,” 
said Gershon Gorev, who attended 
the ceremony with his wife Hasia 
and Yaakov Kedmi, another mem- 


ber of the six-member Israeli team 
that arrived in Moscow July 28. 

In a sign of official sanction, the 
Moscow Communist Party and gov- 
ernment newspaper Evening Mos- 
cow fan an announcement of the 
ceremony on Thursday, and the 
state-run Tass news agency carried a 
dispatch after the demonstration. 

Tass said the ceremony cemetery 
honoured 33,770 Jews herded to 
Babi Yar, and shot in “one of the 
Nazis" worst crimes against human- 


Other accounts say up to 70,000 


Jews were killed in the September 
1941 slaughter. three months after 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union. 

Yuli Kosharovsky, a leading reft- 
senik, told the crowd at the ceme- 
tery that the government still pub- 
lishes anti-Semitic and anti-Zionist 
literature. Other speakers said the 
Pamyat tion, an unofficial 
political group that has sprung up 
under Gorbachev, was reviving the 
anti-Semitism symbolized by the 
Babi Yar massacre through its racist 
ultra-nationalist views. 


Rift rocks Aguda 


; Reporter 

With only hours to go before the 
deadline for submitting Knesset 
election lists at midnight tonight, 
Agudat Yisrael last night appeared 
set upon a split between the hassidic 
and mitnaged (anti-hassidic) 
facti 


ions. 

The split appeared to be final af- 
ter the hassidic elements in the party 
balked at a demand by mitaged 
leader Rabbi Eliezer Schach, for- 
mer head of the Aguda Council of 
Sages, that the Partv paper, Hamo- 
dia, ee taking paid advertisements 
from the Habad Hassidim. 

Tronically, the split would proba- 
bly also hurt Shas, the ultra-Orxtho- 
dox Sune party which Schach 


Siated | to head the hassidic list are 
Rabbi Moshe Feldman of Gur, MK. 
Avraham Verdiger of Poalei Aguda 
and a representative of the Viznitz 
Hassidim, while the mitnaged list 
would include Avraham Ravitz of 
Yeshivat Ohr Sameach, Moshe 
Gafni of Ofakim and Haim Brilliant 
of the Young Aguda faction. 


Paperbacks 
GALORE 
3 for NIS 5 


at 
The Jerusalem Post 
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HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 
Public health expert says Health Ministry could have prevented polio outbreak . 


Ministry slammed for ‘years of failure’ on sewage 


ensure even greater protection. [The use of both Salk: 
ensure even gett proton [Ts et for the much |. 
better protection of residents there} {{8 baby YOMIES oF - 
“has diarrhea after getting the oral dose. “it leaves his. 
protecting him, while ἃ Salk. injection ~ 
cannot be lost this way. in addition, people with certain τ 
immune should not receive ‘the Sabin, : 
Dr. Richter says that like the Health: Ministry, δὲ - 
would not advocate the'mass immunization of the whole εὐ 
population at this point. He would first have rostudythe - " 
laboratory tests on sewage and water “supplies before ὁ νι he 
deciding on this. The Sabin vaccine itself can cause the 2.44 . 
disease in one out of three million vaccinated. according. 
to the experts, 50 while a small tisk, At should not be -. 
done wholesale: . ὶ 
The full inserview with Dr. Elis Richer wit be pub 
lished in Friday's paper. 


The weather 
αἵ major 
Swissair 
destinations 


crisis or scandal. The cool weather will kill the ἜΜΩΝ 
and then the authorities will forget about the se 

the streets of Or Akiva [where the outbreak began] and 
do nothing. But then the danger will return next sum- 
mer.” 

The Health Ministry was wrong, he said, in vaccinat- 
ing babies solely with the oral Sabin vaccine, which 
comprises an attenuated virus. This vaccine is excellent 
in suppressing the spread of polio in an epidemic. as it 

“occupies all possible contact points in the gut and 
doesn’t let the virus attach itself.” He says it also is 
excreted by everyone who has been vaccinated orally, 
thereby i ν ἀπιπιυιπίσίης, other persons who have not been 
vaccinated. 

In normal times, however, both the injected Salk 
killed-virus vaccine should be used, with babies getting a 
number of Salk shots and a number of Sabin doses, to. 


has been to wash your hands with soap and water. It 
would be an embarrassment for the ministry to admit: 
“We've done such a bad job that you'd better wash you 
hands so you don't get infected with polio." Not that the 
“public shouid stop washing their hands, but that is only a 
minor aspect of prevention. It is like going after malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes with a fly swatter.” says Rechter- 

When it comes to sanitation and public hygiene. 
“Israel is.a Third World country, not because of the 
sewage problem, but because of its attitude toward the 
problem. The government refuses to disclos. to the 
public on a regular basis the results of water-quality 
tests. If these were revealed, the ministry would gener- 
ate public pressure on the various authorities to clean 
themselves up.” 

Richter said he feared that “within a week or so, the 
polio story will be forgotten. replaced by some other 


By JUDY SIEGEL 

A Jerusalem public-health expert has castigated the 
Health Ministry for its "years of failure” to force the local 
authorities to clean up their sewage facilities and water 
supplies. “This polio epidemic, or outbreak as the minis- 
try calls it, was entirely preventable,” maintains Dr. 
Elihu Richter, of the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
School of Public Health and Community Medicine. 

In an mterview on Sunday with The Jerusalem Post, 
Dr. Richter — who was a district health officer in East 
Harlem, New York, and health officer in the U.S. Army 
before his aliya in 1972 -- says the ministry has claimed 
all along that it is “weak.” But in fact, facing a public- 
health danger, the ministry can use extraordinary pow- 
ers to get the local authorities to clean up their sewage, 
even take them to court, he maintains. 

"The ministry’s main message in the past few weeks 
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swiss@ir 
[Mariage _——*«di 


Michal Black, daughter of Ron and 
Beverlee Black, asd Guri Tzivion, 
son of Shalva and Nanuly Tzivion, 
were married on September 22, 
1988. 


Czech paper 
scores Israel 


cle appeared on the eve of the first 
open talks between the states in 21 


years. 
“The brutal, inhoman actions of 


Likud to submit its list to 


election committee today 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Post Political Correspondent 


The Likud will present its candi- 
dates list to the Central Election 
Committee today — the last day in 
which parties can file their lists - 
after Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
amir mi de a group of 
candidates to cancel their appeal to 
the High Court of Justice against the 
list's makeup. 

Seven Likud Knesset candidates -- 
Yisrael Katz, Limor Livnat, Haim 
Kaufman, Moshe Rom, Eli Kulas , 
Yehoshua Saguy and Michael 
Kleiner — to the ‘High 
Court in an attempt to Shenae the 
inclusion of Rafi-Ometz candidates 
in the Likud list. 

The seven, each of whom will be 
moved two slots down following the 
—— of Yigael Hurvitz (sixth) 

and Zalman Shoval (40th), based 
their appeal on the finding of an 
internal Likud court, that the agree- 
ment with Rafi-Ometz was not le- 


1,51 sally binding 
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᾿ 5:61, and fature accords, the viability of paved Israel’s bg ὅ not only to ob- —_leged, is translated into the convic- elicit an “OK, i δ Eo 
the public how crucial the West — Labour Young Guard launched a | the peace with Egypt and the renew- taining foreign military and coo- tion that “The world owes us”; be- answer. een 
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Rafi-Ometz had accepted the of- 
fer placing Shoval 40th on the list, 
Gespite the original agreement to 
put him in the third decile. Rafi- 
lg measures aga itd end 

measures against Likud, and to 
ently for Knesset, if 

Shovel seme plated Any loner, as Li- 
kud leaders tried to do before offer- 
ing bimthe 40th slot. 
vcalledthé 


ν brit 
peg at a li 
δρῦν denhanded tat Sue te 
Goal Sepa eon which he 
‘would cause kad: stg Hameo 
‘the elections. 
. “We are in the midst of a difficult, 
‘crucial confrontation,” Shamir said. 
“It is unreasonable that we should 
have to deal with legal confronta- 
tions amongst ourselves. It will 
cause us grave damage. Time is 
short and ‘te navst present our Hist.” 
to {δὲ eee 
informed 


to Shamir's demands and will not abandon the ficld to the | and the settler will benefit or will be moured divisions and missile batter- as foreign and prime minister, treat- egotism may well lead to our ἰβαῖδ᾽ 
him that they were withdrawing CRM. He said the CRM could af | hurt as. result of our foreign policy. ies. Being a member of the “club” ed the international arena with tion and even to Tejection by our, | 
their appeal. - Ἰοτὰ [86 nig aber. ἃ τοῦικεὶ A major change in the political of nations who share these values, ted ion, almost with allies. 


Arens leads West Bank tour 


Likud Campaign Chairman 
Moshe Arens will Jead a special tour 
to the West Bank tomorrow, to 
demonstrate to activists and sup- 
porters the danger of withdrawing to 
1967 borders. 

The tour will be held as part of 


Bank is to Israel’s security. 

- ‘The borders of 1967 are impossi- 
ble to defend and will lead to an 
attack on the State of Israel, Arens 
‘said over the weekend. “Labour is 


to return us to the "67 bor-" 


willing 

ders... (but) they deny it and say 
‘they're for territorial compromise. 
The distance between that and,the 


Arabs’ efforts to throw us into the. 


sea is not great,” Arens said. 
Baram harrassed by phone 

Labour Secretary-General Uzi 
Bar’am’s family is suffering harass- 
ment on the telephone. On Friday, 
Baram’s mother was informed on 
the phone that her son was mshed to 
the hospital. Last week his wife was 


* The Castel 
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8:30 am. — Laromme Hotel 
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told that Party Chairman Shimon 
Peres was fatally ill and rushed to 
the hospital. 
Baram said yesterday that he 
these tactics are not indica- 
tions of what we should expect in 
the last month of the elections cam- 
paign. He called on all party leaders 


to ask their activists to adhere to a } « 


Civilized, fair campaign. 
Likud ‘recruiting’ Weizman 

One of the Liknud’s main cam- 
paigaers on the demographic issue 
this month will be no other than 


ment from the 1973 elections, in 


Veneer eam 


weet mmety 
os 
--- 


5.» 


which Weizman, then a Herut min- | 7 


ister, attacks Labour for scaring the 
public with the demographic issue. 
“Those in favour of the green line 
don't dare speak out in public. They 
know that this will not be accepted 
even by the most naive and simple 
citizen,” the document says. 
“Therefore they set up a new idol: 
demography. It should be remem- 
Dered that in the 30 years = 
Were most crucial in determining the 
state's foundations -- 1917 to 1948 - 
there was a Jewish minority in Isra- 
el, beside an Arab majority. Should 
this stop us from building a society 
as we wish? Since when have num- 
bers determined the essence of the 
of Israel?” Weizman asked 
e document. 


χαῖρον warns af voting crm 
‘Labour attacked the Citizens 
Movement! 


of another national unity govern- 
ment, which is a “national paralysis 
government.” 

Labour Campaign Information 
Chairman Nissim Zvilli said Labour 


movement in foreign and security 
affairs, because it leans on a respon- 
sible party like Labour. 

“Labour has the direct responsi- 
bility for the state’s security and fu- 
tore, and therefore the CRM can 
afford to play on our radical left 
margins,” Zvilli said. 


new campaign operation, due to last 
during a week, in which activ- 
ists poste outside supermarkets 
throughont the country will present 
shoppers and passersby with the 


supermarket 
bill, entitled: “ “low much bas Pont 
cost us? Let’s check the bill,” listing 
the following: bank shares ~ NIS 
5b., inflation — NIS 3b.; Lebanon — 
NIS 2b.; Intifada -- NIS 0.5b.; set- 
tlements—NIS 1b. Total: NIS 11.5b. 
“We paid this sum. It came at the 


try 
1, let’s make a much simpler ac- 
count. Let’s vote Labour.” 


Israel must earn its “Gas in the sun 


| 


are in the family of nations. In reali- 
ty, however, both the unemployed 


the Soviet bloc and the Third 
World. 
Shimon Peres’s record in rehabili- 


cades ago, Israel's strength derives 
as much from its moral stature and 


τ 55 


VIEWPOINT| 
Yael Dayan 


humanistic values, as from its ar- 


entitles Israel to privileges but also 
commits it to abide by some com- 
mon rules. These states permit each 
other a measure of leeway in pursu- 
ing their individual interests; but it is 
a flexibility that is circumscribed 
within had set of self-imposed, mutual- 
ly-beneficial limitations. 

Shimon Peres's policies have 


nomic assistance , strategic agree- 
ments and military cooperation, but 
to sharing, often as an equal, in the 
commitment to a better world. Un- 
der his leadership, Israel re-estab- 
lished retations with Black African 
states, partook i in the new imterna- 
tional spirit of replacing military op- 
tions with political solutions, 

an active dialogue with the 


The staff of Anglo-Saxon 
Herzliya Pituah, 


extend sincerest condolences to 


AUBREY KAPLAN, 


on the death of his father 


HARRY KAPLAN 


of South Africa 


We have lost 


ERNA STERN 


(née Goercke) 


An outstanding, highly gifted person 


of rare loving Kindness. 


In the name of all her friends 
in Jsrael and abroad. 


Eastern bloc, Morocco, and with the 
Palestinians in‘ the territories. 

His message has been clear: If we 
want the world on our side, we have 
to feel the pain of others. If we want 
to receive, we also have to be pre- 
pared to give and to share. 

The Likud, and Yitzhak Shamir 


animosity. With Shamir, invoive- 
ment in the world arena is deemed a 
luxury unless it serves to enhance 
Israel's immediate needs. The out- 
side world exists only as a source of 
support —military and economic-or 
an enemy. 

For the Likud, Israel's distinctive 
birthright of being chosen and privi- 


In deep sorrow we announce the passing of our dear 


OTTO ZVI LOEWY | 


The funeral procession will depart today, 

Tuesday, September 27, 1988, at 3 p.m., 

from 16 Sderot Weizmann, Kiryat Bialik, | 
and will proceed to the Tzur Shalom Cemetery. 


Wife: Sophie Loewy : 
Son: Michael and Varda Loewy i 
Daughter: Dina and Yoram Greenspan - 


Grandchildren: Yifat, Yaron, Itay, Oren 
Brother: Uriel Loewy and rat and Gall 


The Vidal Sassoon International Centre 
for the Study of Anti-Semitism, . . 
The Hebrew University. ‘of Jerusalem ᾿ 


_ deeply moums the sudden. death. οἱ. 
Prot. SHMUEL ETTINGER 
a founder and active member of the Centre ; 


With deepest sorrow we announce. 
the passing of ". 


MITCHELL KLASEWITZ, Ἐν | 


our beloved son and brother . 


The funeral tock place on Septernber 25, 1988 


sides that, there is only the Masada - 


complex. 


Labonr sees our distinctiveness as- 
an objective. Whatever we receive’ 
we will deserve because we will im... 
prove, create, contribute, and live . © 
up to our own. expectations of our "ἢ 
selves. The Likud's cynical national. 


Labour's consideration of otheis' 


needs, struggles and ‘rights, has ab - 
ways bore dividends and will con- ὁ 


tinue to do so. Ben-Gurion, Sharett,- 


Golda, Eban, Dayan and Peres, cat" 
ried on dialogues with both friends © 
and enemies. Shamir communicates ; 


in silence, in ἃ monologue. His 


_ Onesie Αγ F rod 


. instantly. and 


icin anheesglh 


CALTANISSETTA, Sicily. (Ren-’ 


ter) - A judge and his son were shot 
* dead 


‘when their car was ambushed 


= Jae on Sunday night in what police 
killing. 


called a classic Mafia 


: Antonino ϑβθίια, 66, “president of 
the Palermo Court of Appeal, and 
his son Stefano, 35, were hit in the 


ὃ head and stomach, ‘police said. The 


“Killers fired at least 20 shots. 


- The shooting took place just be- 
fore midnight but was only discov- 


. ered when police in the city of Agri- 


gento received an anonymous 
telephone call. 


Gunmen assassinate Sri Lankan education minister 


COLOMBO, Sti Lanka (AP) - Un- 
identified gunmen y killed a 
‘cabinet ‘minister who had been 
working to rebuild the north and 
east provitices devastated by five 
χρῶ of ethnic violence, the military 


Threé, guamen opened fire 
Lionel Taya’ car, killing hin 
bodyguards, i Tent Opens 
nS 
Command sai 


“The tf osensaiek pas 


: near ἃ Buddhis temple in Kalivopl: 


U.S. finally deports 


former SS officer 


to West Germany . 


3" WASHINGTON (AP) - A Te your 
“old Chicago man was deported to 


West Germany for concealing his 


’ pre-World: War Ii service as a lieu- 


tenant colonel in tbe Nazi SS αἱ tro 
, the Justice 


Conrad Sehellon, deported 

, had been the target of a 

nearly eight- year legal effort by the 
Justice Department's Nazi-hunting 
αὐτί, the Office of Special Investiga- 


tions. His _ deportation was an-. 


pecial Investiga- 


‘tions said he served in various SS 


companies at the Sachsenburg, 


‘and Dachau concentration camps in 


Germany from 1934 to 1939. 

᾿ Schellong is the 23rd Nazi re- 
moved from the United States as a 
result of OSI's investigations and 
more than 600 currently are 


people 
under eee said Neal πῶ 
the OST director. - ’ 


Saudi sid to Jordan 


- AMMAN - Saudi Arabia ‘has 
paid a fourth instalment of aid 
of $59.5 million to Jordan this. 


.” year-under an‘ Arab 


psn) help states, 5 consroning a 


istry ἐλ ϑναο τε τα οὶ ΜΙΝ : 
Majid Qasém said. Only Saudi 
Arabia has honoured its 
pledges to Jordan under the 
agreement reached at an Arab 
League summit in 1979. It bas 
given almost $360 million a 


year to help the government 
cope with its budget 


‘ FOREIGN. πεῖς 
Top Sicilian judge, son slain in ambush 


Police said Sacta's car appeared 
to bave been ambushed along a 
country road about 15 kilometres 
from the central Sicilian city of 
Calranissetta. 


Saetta was the presiding judge at 


᾿ ag appeal trial.in 1985 which ended 


with the confirmation of life sea- 
‘tences Mafia bosses Michele 
and Salvatore Greco for the killing 
bat ἐπ ἡΐαβε μηνεκθείοι Βθσο 
Chinnici. Chinnici died in a car 

bomb attack in Palermo in 1983. 
Police said they believed the kill- 
ers had used a sub-machinegun in 
the attack on Saetta, who was re- 


tiya, about 65km. northeast of Co- 
lombo, the command said. 

No one claimed responsibility for 
the killing but military officials said 
they suspected the People’s Libera- 
tion Front, a militant group that bas 
vowed to kill anyone who supports a 


July 1987 accord aimed at ending 


the five-year-old civil war. 

The Front has been accused of 
killing several members of the ruling 
United National Party and of at- 
tempting to assassinate” President 
Junins Jayewardene, Prime Minister 


‘| Afghan rebel rockets kill 16 in capital 


MOSCOW (Reuter) — Rebel rock- 
ets killed 16 people in Kabul yester- 
day and a senior Soviet correspon- 
dent in the city said Moslem 
guerrillas had seized one Αἴ 
province and partially controlled 
.Seven provincial capitals. 

The official Soviet news agency 
Tass said 27 people were wou 


ting 
assaults that have killed dozens of 
Perils: εἴπου. ty: 


In another attack in Logar prov-. 


ince south of Kabul, Tass said, five 
people died and six were injured by 
a missile strike on the town of Pulia- 
lam — in an area believed now 
largely evacuated by Soviet forces 


Turkish referendum hurts Ozal’s 


ANKARA (Reuter) - Turkish 
Prime Minister Turgut Ozal’s pres- 
tige has been dented by his emphatic 
defeat in a referendum that spells 


ν ἃ 60-year-old pro-Western 
conservative, said after losing Sun- 
πὴ vote by 2-1 that his Mother- 

would see out the re- 


mang ἢ years of its five-year 
did not state categoiical- : 
ly that he. would stay on.as prime . 


minister for the next four years, fu- 
elling speculation that his eyes were 
set on the presidency. 


he has not said so pub- 
weal ec 


President Kenan Ev- - 


τοῦ, δ Baraet Ωρ βασετεὶ, ee 
seven-year term in Novem- 
bex 1989. ores 

“It is a defeat but he is claiming 
victory,” one diplomat said. ‘His 


LIVING AT THE VERY TOP 


» 


SHAMLUK-RABAN 


sate Company that at made Naveh Avivim the very symbol 
..Of elegant living in israel - now offers you a truly prestigious 
200 ‘sq.m, residence in Naveh Avivim's stylish Oppenheimer St 


Tel Aviv's most exclusive neighborhood. 


Youur last chance of acquiring a new apartment in Naveh Avivim 


i. NAVEH oe TO. (1956).Ltd. 


’ “Subsidiary of Property and Building Corp. Ltd. 
"Mein office: 53 Arosoroff St, Tel Aviv, Tel. 09-247166 


Open: Suriay, 


Tuesday, Thursday, 9 8.Ππ: 1 p.m, 


Monday, 
———_ 9dm-1 pm 


turning to Palermo from a weekend 
at his country home near 


tia. 

They later found the bumt-out 
wreck of a car believed to have been 
used by the hitmen about five kilo- 
metres from the scene of the attack. 
The car was still smoking when it 
was found at dawn. 

Ttaly’s new anti-Mafia high com- 
missioner, Domenico Sica, flew im- 
mediately to the scene of the 
shooting. 

The Saetta killing came just 12 
days after ἃ retired magistrate who 
had taken part in Mafia investiga- 


Premadasa and other 

cabinet ministers in August 1987. 

Jayatilleke, a 64-year-old former 
school teacher, had served as minis- 
ter of Corer since Joly 1977. He 
supported the peace accord signed 
by Sri Lanka and India in July 1987 
to try to end a campaign by Tamil 
rebels for an independent state in 
the north and east. 

Tamils, mostly Hindus, co. 
18 per cent of the island’s 16 million 
people. They claim they have been 
denied jobs and military appoint- 


pulling out of the country. 

News of the latest assaults coin- 
cided with a report in the Commu- 
nist Party newspaper Pravda sug- 
gesting the Kabul government of 
President Najibullah was under in- 
creasing pressure from the Pakistan- 
backed rebels. 

Quoting official Afghan sources, 
the paper's correspondent in Kabul, 
Vadim Okulov, said rebel forina- 
tions now numbered 168,000 — at 
least twice as many men as are serv- 
ing in the an army, according 
to Western estimates — with some 
70,000 involved in active combat. 

He said government forces had 
full control of the capitals of 24 of 
the country’s 31 provinces. 

Okulov said that since last April’s 


overall prestige has taken a knock 
over an issue of his own making.“ 
Ozal, in office since 1983 after three 
years of army rule crushed extremist 
political violence, had asked the vot- 
ers for a minor change in the consti- 
tution to bring forward local elec- 
tions to November from next 
sa 


map otes ου!ά make 
ΓΕ Ozal to keep order in 


his loose-knit party, embracing poli- 
ticians from the. us rast 
Western-style liberals, dinloisats 


-Said. Bankers and diplomats do not 


anticipate any major policy changes 
but predicted action to cut inflation, 
which approached 80 per cent in 
— and became a referendum 


Ozal said last week he might quit 
Office if he did not get enough “yes” 
votes in the referendum. ‘'The resig- 
nation threat was a real shock. The 


. . 
Hirohito hangs on 
TOKYO (AP) -- Japan relaxed a 
little yesterday as the condition of 
87-year-old Emperor Hirohito stabi- 
lized, but the frail monarch contin- 
ued to bleed from an intestinal 
hemorrhage. 

Share prices on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange gyrated on reports Hiro- 
hito received more blood transfu- 
sions overnight, but recovered 
somewhat after the palace an- 
pounced he was stable. 

A parade of mammoth sumo 
wrestlers in silk robes and 
joined the crowds in front of the 
Imperial Palace gates and added 
their names to registries set up to 
pray for Hirohito’s recovery. 


BUYING THROUGH A 
REAL-ESTATE BROKER? 4 


-- Tuesday, September 27,1988 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


tions was found shot dead outside 
his home near Trapani. Six investi- 

gating magistrates or judges have 
been killed in Mafia attacks in Sicily 
since 1979. 

Saetta was shot hours before a 
public prosecutor was due to start 
his summing-up in another key Ma- 
fia trial in Caltanissetta in which 
cight alleged gangsters are accused 
of attempting to murder magistrate 
Carlo with a car-bomb at- 
tack in april 1984. A housewife and 
her two sons were killed in that at- 
tack. Palermo was only slightly 
injured. 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) - Presi- 
dent Reagan, in a farewell address’ 
to the United Nations, said yester- 
day it is “more than a possibility” 
that a treaty curbing intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles can be signed 
with the Soviet Union within the 
next year. 

In a speech at the opening of the 
General Assembly, Reagan also 
called for an international confer- 
ence to stop the use of poison gas 
and other chemical weapons. _ 

The president reviewed what he 
said has been progress toward peace 
in his eight-year administration, but 
added that “history teaches us can- 
tion” and that “even in this time of 
hope, the chance of failure is real.” 

He called upon fran and Iraq to 
cooperate in implementing the UN 


ments by the predominantly Bud- 

dhist Sinhalese, who make up 75 per 
cent of the population and control 
the government. 

India became involved in the con- 
flict because 60 million Tamils living 
in southern India are sympathetic to 
the rebel cause. An estimated 
47,000 Indian troops have been sta- 
tioned on the island for the past year 
trying to enforce the accord. 

More than 8,500 people have died 
in the fighting that began in 1983, 
including at feast 575 Indian 
soldiers. 


LONDON (Reuter) -- Swarms of 
Jocusts blotted out the sky over the 
Sudanese capital of Khartoum yes- 
terday, turning it red for the 15 min- 
utes they took to fly over the city. 
The long-expected plague of in- 
sects was heading south-east, to- 
wards the country’s famine-stricken 
regions and towards Ethiopia. 
Experts say the plague could be 
the worst in 30 years and countries 
in the Middle East and beyond have 
been preparing for the invasion, ex- 


Geneva agreements that cleared the 
way for the Soviet withdrawal, Paki- 
stan bad maintained involvement in 
the conftict, allowing 52 convoys of 
arms and weapons to cross into Af- 
ghanistan for the rebels. 

Under the agreements, of which 
the Soviet Union and the U.S. acted 
as guarantors, Afghanistan and Pe- 
kistan pledged to refrain from inter- 
fering in each other's affairs and to 
aid the return home of Afghan refu- 


gees. 

Okulov said some 18,000 special- 
ly-trained rebel fighters had been 
sent into Afghanistan by both Paki- 
stan and Iran in recent months -- a 
period during which half of the Sovi- 
et force of some 115,000 had been 
withdrawn. 


prestige 
old untouchable magic is gone,” one 
diplomat said. 
The provisional figure of 35,1 ad 
cent “‘yes™ votes compared with 
36.3 per cent vote from the ΤΥ, 
million electorate which gave Ozal 
292 of parliament's 450 seats in last 
November’s general election. 
Opposition pd aod a who por- 
caval the referendum as a confi- 
-dence vote in Ozal and bis free- 
‘market a policies, ‘were 
iar to denounce-his statement 
t his government would contin- 


Diplomats said a major headache 


for ozal in coming months would be 
maintaining unity in the Motherland 
Party, which he formed to contest 
the 1983 general election. 


Speciaiised treatments include: 


prevented. 
Other treatments and services include: 
Ἃ Faclal cleansing -- V 


resolution on their &-year-old war, 
saying: “Let this war end now . 


come.” : 
In Afghanistan, he said, “We en- 


courage the Soviet Union to com- 
plete its troop withdrawal at the ear- 
liest possible ane sett the 
Afghan people can ly determine 
their future without further outside 
interference.” 

The president condemned “the 


, continuing deterioration of human 


rights in Nicaragua and the refusal 
of the tiny elite now ruling that na- 
tion to honour promises of democra- 
cy made to their own people and to 
the international community.” 
Noting that this would be bis last 
address to the UN before he leaves 
office in January, the president said 
that “if furore generations do say of 


But Sudan is expected to bear the 
brunt of the plague. The country, 
Africa’s biggest and poorest, has 
been battling the effects of floods, 
famine and civil war this year and 


Experts i in Khartoum predict that 


ADIV TOURS LID. 


* FAR EAST TOUR: KOSHER. 


Reagan: Further ban 
on missiles possible 


us that, in our time, peace came 
closer, that we did bring about new 
seasons of truth and justice, it will 
be cause for pride.” 

Before going to the General As- 
sembly chamber for his speech, 
Reagan was greeted by UN Secre- 
tary-General Javier Perez de Cuel- 
lar. In response to a reporter's ques- 
tion, Reagan credited Perez de 
Cuellar for changes at the UN that 
led to a renewed U.S. commitment 
to the world body. 

It was Reagan's first meeting with 
Perez de Cuellar since the White 
House’s announcement on Septem- 
ber 13 that the president was releas- 
ing $188 million withheld from the 
organization to show displeasure 
with UN budgetary and hiring 
practices. 


Locusts darken sky over Khartoum 


Sudan would kill only a fraction of 
the young desert locusts at the hop- 
per stage before they matured and 
took to the skies in their terrifying 
hunt for food. 

Hassan Abbas, head of plant pro- 
tection at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, estimated that 80 per cent of 
the the hoppers would escape con- 
trol to sweep across Africa into 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya and Tan- 
zania before crossing the Red Sea ta 
menace Middle East states. 


HASHARON 


9 including ace CHINA 11 days, HONG 


Depart Oct. 
KONG 4 days, JAPAN 11 days, COPENHAGEN 1 day. Total 33 
H.B. (CHINA period F.B.) Price $7,250. Alternatives. 
SINGAPORE 3 days instead of JAPAN. Total 25 days $5,750. 


* NEW LONDON THEATRE TOUR: November 2-10. Register now for 9 wonderful days in London. 
Price includes 5 shows, 1 full-day and 1 half-day tour. Hote! accommodation with breakfast. Cost: 
£540, excluding Israeli taxes but including 8} transfers to shows. Flights by British Airways. 


Joy Ravon and _LASERIONE ᾿ 


Now in Ra’anana 


A Paramedical Approach to Cosmetology 
Joy Ravon offers the most modem techniques in dealing with 


skin problems, including the use of the most 


* Facial massage— Preseure ecru, relaxing without stretching the skin. 


fery thorough. 
ἡ Make-up- For all occasions and those special occasions. 


For a confidential consul 


advanced equipment available anywhere in the world. 


isn γοῦ cna ar einai οἱ Cana Μὴ Rio: Director of Lasertone, will 
‘first wish to see you for a consultation. Skin 
they may be far deeper or broader in origin. Joy Ravon specialises in 
problem and treating each individual case. 


LIE ieee 
diagnosing the 


* Capillary treaiment — Removal of those unaesthelic little red veins on face and 


* Removal of warts, viral conditions — The sooner treated, the betler spreading is 


ation, phone MEDISHARE 
Tel. 052-913598, 913182, and ask for an appointment with Joy Ravon. 
Laserione Ὁ 
‘SkiNesd BEAUTY CLINIC OFA UDA ΠΕΡΙ TWD 


Ra’anana -- Giron Centre, 5 Jabotinsky Street, c/o Medishare 
Tel Aviv - Beit Rofim, 18 Reines St., Tel. (03) 230150 


BUY THROUGH ANGLO-SAXON! 
Anglo-Saxon Real Estate Agency gives you 
the biggest selection to choose from, in the 
price range you want... advises you on 


current financing, taxes, 


purchase of property in Israel. 


financing, res 
aidalie dhe cake cagese wante 


135 Ahuza St., 


RAMAT GANIGIVATAYIM 
Aca Argo Syaccn daa ie bint Fett, RAMAT HASHARON 
“Have a foothold 


in ISRAEL!” 


ANG LO-SAXONA4 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY LTD. 


ISRAEL’S LEADING REAL ESTATE ORGANIZATION WITH 23 BRANCHES 


Ra‘anana, 
Tel, 052-21041, 035-287570 


THE NATURAL STEP 


Orthopedic Footwear Centre 


131 Ahuza St., 
Ra’anana, 
Tel, 052-32534, 


« Individually made soft flexible arch 
supporis to fit all shoes * Elegantly designed 
health shoes and sandals * Bama. Rohde 
Jenny. Ara & Scholis, Zohar's Correctopeodic 
5 and Naot Nature shoes * Orthopedic 
5 for infants with doctor's prescriptions 


irst step shoes for babies * NOW IN 
STOCK ougere Superstar jogging & 
hoes 


ΕΣ avert 6 πὴ a 


_A Happy and Prosperous 
: New Year to all 
Clients and Friends 


Sétaite, call The Jerusalem 
Advertising Dept., Tel Aviv, 03-294222, 
Ask for Susan Berman 
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Polio, semantics and power 


AN outbreak of polio, not an epidemic, is the 

officialese for what has occurred. If the aim of 

such fine semantic distinction by the Health 

Ministry is to prevent panic that is laudable. 

For certainly public panic now would only 

Eee the ministry's efforts to solve the prob- 
τ Tem. 


But the semantic game is a marginal matter. 
The public is, in any case, distrustful. Termin- 


ology won't allay its fears 


various government departments blame each 
other and have differing assessments. Thus, 
Mekorot insists there is a national crisis of 
water safety, while the Interior and Health 
ministries insist the problem is localized. And 
the local authorities, for their part, cast off 
Tesponsibility to the central government. 
this circumstance, the Health Ministry 
will probably have no alternative but to opt 
for a new national inoculation effort. If the 
army and police have already adopted such a 
scheme, what is the logic of denying it to the 
endangered age groups of the civilian 


population? 


That there is controversy at all about the 
causes of the outbreak/epidemic and about 
what should be done itself reflects 
basic failure of our public health system. 
While we like to believe that Israel is not a 
Third World country, and are quick to cite the 
statistics that prove it, it is also true that 
standards of public sanitation and the infra- 
structure that goes with it are far from 


satisfactory. 


weaker the infrastructure, the stronger must 
be the Health Ministry. But for years now this 
has not been the case. As a cabinet portfolio, 
the ministry has been perceived as one of the 


Capital. Together with other 
he warmly praised Mr. 


».-Ambassador Lawson ex- 
pressed his pride at the “splen- 
did, selfless act by one of my own 
countrymen.” The amount of 
musical talent among the coun- 
try's young people was amazing, 
he said. 


The ‘climax of the ceremony 
was reached when the Academy’s 


site clout. 


ially as the 


imperatives. 


skewed 


a more 


The very fact 


secondary jobs available for distribution as 
part of the inter-coalition bargaining. And at 
the professional level, the ministry does not 
enjoy the prestige necessary to give it requi- 


True, the directors general have for the 
most part been drawn from among a top-class 
pool of medical professionals. But medical 
knowledge itself is only the starting point in 
the making and execution of public health 
policy. What is required for that policy is a 
flinty determination to prevent the constant 
pull of other governmental priorities and oth- 
er governmental bureaucracies, including the 
local authorities, 


from diluting public health 


Such determination is especially neces ᾿ 
in the entire area of communicable diseases of 
which polio is one. If, therefore improper or 
inadequate sewage facilities persist in Israel’s 
40th year, that is not merely a matter of 
ernment priorities. It is also.a 
comment on the weakness of the Health 


The ministry has over the years reconciled 
itself to flaws, which on pure grounds of pub- 
lic health, it had no reason or right to do. For 
in this area it has the legal power as well as the 
implicit public support to impose its will. But 
instead it has shown weakness, shunted aside 
by the budgetary concerns of the Treasury, 
the inadequacies of the Interior Ministry and 
the inefficacy of local authorities. 


that the ministry has been 


unwilling to accept responsibility for the polio 
outbreak reflects this weakness. For a minis- 


try that had the will to impose its demands on 

- the sewage-sanitation-water system of the 
country would also be a ministry that would 
not seek to duck in a crisis. 


supply of dangerous drugs 
addicts by private physicians 
without permission from the 


Ξ 
ΓΗ 


Ἐ 5 5 Ὲ ts 
pity 


THE HAPPY HOAXER has struck 
again. A who specializes 
in duping the news media invented a 


for panhandlers in New York, 
where beggars are taught to trick 
people out of their money, does not 
exist. Alan Abel, also known as 
“the Happy Hoaxer.” posed as 
Omar and got a few actor friends to 
play beggar-students. 

“I do it to shake up the natives,” 


axe murders and hostages being 
en, it provides levity in the news and 

beggar scam 15 Ἐ 
new. Last year, Abel duped News- 
day into writing a detailed story 
about it, with pictures. 

The Omar School is listed in the 
telephone book, and someone pur- 
porting to be an answering service 
took the calls, P 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Open lines run by the Jerusalem mu- 
Nicipality, relating to traffic, 
ools, safety, roads and other top- 


separate times, informing depart- 
ment heads about dangers in a road 
and inordiaately tong traffic lights in 
two neighbourhoods (without men- 
tio the fact that we were jour- 
nalisa. To our surprise, two weeks 
later =. received ing personal let- 
ters nearly a i ining in 
detail how the city hed Roked Bie 
the problems and had partially ac- 
cépted our solutions. Kol hakavod. 
IST 


JUDGE DAVID CLARK of West 
Palm Beach, Florida, let off 2 wom- 
an who ran a stop sign and killed a 
15-year-old boy, fining the driver 
only $9. A week later, he read about 


and was unaware ‘that a death was 
involved. 


A SEX SURVEY without naming 
names is not much fun but AFP 
thought we might still like to know 


do the situation in West Germany. Sur- 


vey results are in, and we find that 
nearly half of the 15 million married 
women have been unfaithful to their 
husbands at least once. Saturday is 
the most day for extra-mari- 
tal sex. One hundred thousand way- 
ward wives said that the Day Of 
Rest was best because they felt 
abandoned by their husbands, w! 

were too busy playing sports, doi 

bousehold chores (!), eed 
neighbours or working. Seven mil- 
lion wives had made love at least 
Once to a man who was not hubby. 


RECHARGING one's worn-out Is- 
raeli batteries in the Swiss Alps is 
always an enjoyable experience. 
Apart from their many other agree- 
able aspects, the central location of 
the Alps offers those who are inter- 
ested an opportunity to take in an 
almost unlimited amount of media 
output, both electronic and printed, 
from France. Germany, Italy and 
other places in Europe, even the 
British Isles. 

The pleasure derived from this 
pursuit is, however, doubtful. While 
in statistical terms the preoccupa- 
tion of TV, radio and the press with 
Israel has recently somewhat de- 
creased because of other “‘attrac- 
tive™ topics like the floods in Sudan, 
the Ramstein air-show disaster and 
the massacre of Hutus (but not of 
Kurds!), considerable media time 
and space continue to be devoted to 
us. Much of it is annoying, if not 
downright malicious; only rarely are 
‘we accorded sympathy or, at least, 
understanding. 

This writer has never automatical- 
ly equated criticism of Israeli poli- 
cies with anti-Semitism, at the same 
time there is no doubt that both in 
quantity and in quality, the media 
treatment of Israel is heavily tainted 
with prejudice, more than any com- 
parable subject. There are excep- 
tions to the rule ~ including some of 
Europe's most prestigious editorial 
boards and studios — but, in general, 
the picture is bleak. This is harmful 
enough where straight news is con- 
cerned; it assumes additionally inju- 
rious dimensions in background an- 
alyses, commentaries and 
interviews, which tend in most cases 
further to aggravate the negative im- 
pact of the news presentation. 

As we know, it is easier to correct 
erroneous judgments honestly than 
to eradicate prejudices. Much of the 


- Yohanan Meroz 


arrogant, opinionated and wilfully 
one-sided treatment to which Israel 
is subjected is bound to elude the 
effective reach of its information 
campaign, even where the efforts 
deploved are reasonably intelligent 
and competent. [l-will and preju- 
dice do not look for factual enlight- 
enment; they are immune to it. 


ENOUGH HAS BEEN SAID and 
written about our information cam- 
paign, about some of the basically 
faulty concepts begin 8 sup- 

omnipotent re: for our 
ie Linde oan bs added. Our re- 
sources in this field must not be 
wasted on futile endeavours; there is 
no lack of useful which 
they can serve more profitably. One 
of them concerns the choice of Is- 
raelis interviewed by the foreign 
media. 

Here, quite a few Israelis - and 
not necessarily “official” ones — 
must accept their share of the 
blame. Lured into letting them- 
selves be interviewed, they find the 
temptation to hold forth irresistible; 
they gladly succumb to it, though 
often, very often, they lack the mini- 
mum a of knowledge 
and language. Being quoted in a 
foreign paper or flashed into living- 
rooms has become a cherished sta- 
tus symbol. 

Even more harmful than those in- 


are appearances by Israelis whose 
views represent at best a small mi- 
nority; sometimes they are no more 
than exhibitions of incredible naive- 
té and/or eccentricity. It is often to 


such non-conformists that the media | 


tum with a vengeance, requesting 
them to state, as it were, “the [sracit 
position” in panel discussions, inter- 
views and the like. Whereas on the 
Arab side they take care to choose 


authorized or, at least, mainstream’ 
they are . 


representatives, with us 
much less concerned with such 
criteria. Ἶ i 

Since the media cleverly condi- 


consequences are 2 foregone con- gage 
clusion. When the interlocutor is . 


er or listener will be convinced of 


the strength of the Arab case, for | 


even the Israeli “spokesman” ad- 
mitted or implied as much; when the 
interviewee is picked from the other 


extreme of the political spectrum, ” 


his wild rhetoric will lead to ἃ simi 


. people have the right to voice 
even crazy ideas freely. is lost on the 
public. People know and care little 
about political life in Israel, but they 
are impressed with what is being 


go to great lengths to bolster. 


UNDER ITS LAWS, Israel can do 
little to prevent vain and eager bea- 
vers from making themselves seen, 
heard or read, nc matter how freak- 
ish their views. It can, however, do 
something to neutralize Jeon] 
damage. Irrespective δι 

party leanings or affiliations, and 


‘dally, such suggestions may be met ἢ 
with reluctance, even with rejec. - 


bear fruit, There i certainly ao τ 


‘harm in trying. 


there have bees any 


Jons of that rule}. At least in the 
lations } ξ 


nord! 


matter how one stands in regard 


Ὁ" 
political encounters with the PLO, ©. 


no way 


likelihood that our information pun- . 
vat them ΄- 


dits will so much as a 

before the elections. re iS some 

comfort, however, in the 

that they will still be valid in Novem- 

ber, no matter who 

top. ey ; 
(The weiter ix a retired diplomat.) 


ISRAEL HAS MADE a tactical er- 
ror in its handling of the Palestinian 
Arab uprising -- as well as its strate- 
gic error, committed long before the 
intifada, in confronting the Israel-. 
Arab conflict. Both Mlustrate Isra- 
el's lack of preparation for the psy- 
chological aspect of the struggiec. 
Tactically, the riots of the first 
months of the intifada should have 


been quashed as soon as possible. - 


Riot areas should have been de- 
clared closed military zones from 
the start, and the foreing media ex- 
cluded. (Coverage by the Israeli 
press, particularly print and radio, 
should have been ited. A de- 
mocracy needs the facts, internally, 
to case he assisting its taragniet 
paganda campaigns is - 
ἐπ and dangerous.) 
A quick end to the riots, 
by ᾿ 


thing 
coutribated to reinvigorating 
me PLO but may also have under- 


mined Israel's deterrent posture 


with regard to Syria and other po- 

tential confrontation states. 
The strategic blunder which 
for Israel 


was committed ago. No 
doubt at the time it was not 
nized as such, and even today there 


The word trap 


Ira Metzman 


are many Israelis and friends of Isra- 
el in the U.S. who insist it is a small 
thing, ‘‘just semantics.“ 
Nevertheless, the foundations of 
Israel's moral standing — that is, its 


claims by the other side. Instead, it 
leaves the field open to sympathetic 
consideration of the Arabs’ deeply 
felt ties to mosque and church and 


the land around them. 


affair. After 


.chem Begin who yanked those 


‘names out of an irrelevant biblical 
context, as the U.S. media routinely 
inpies. 

y sabras, born under British 
tule, had their birth certifica 


ron, Judea, and Negev. Israelis who 
plan to compromise over some of 
this land must first assert their rights 


tes « ἢ 


to all of it. Otherwise they may well , 
end up with only squatters’ rights. ~ 
Israel's failuré to keep the matter - - 


of Jewish refugees from Arab coun- 
tries -- and claims for their compen- 
sation - in the spotlight, made it 
easier for the Arabs ane their sup 
porters to make. not only a compel- 
ling case for Arab refugees but an 
exclusive one, 

And accepting the conventional 


ice of referring to the Palestine 


Liberation Organization as just 
that. not the “so-called PLO” or 


putting the acronym in quotation - 


marks — both practices which, T be- 


lieve, were ie 
of the U.S. media into the early” - 


1970's -- impli 


termine the eventual. οὗ 


«ἀϊρισαιατῖς, economic and even mili- 4 


tary conflicts. “Fo have any hope of 
SUCCESS -- SUCCESS a mu 


Otherwise it will continue to lurch “΄ 


from crisis to crisis, all the while 
losing. its voice. 

(The writer lives'in Silver Spring, ° 
Maryland.) . ὍΣ: 


READERS’ LETTERS Sasa esta LPP ER “ὦ" . 


UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post. 
Sir, — Within a few days, the cele- 
brations for the 900th anniversary of 


over the world will be attending the 
ceremony of the Alma Mater Stu- 
diorum, the oldest university in the 
world. 


the period from 1945 to 1988. The 
project's organizers hope to be able 
to get in direct contact with as many 
graduates as possible. ! 
We invite all your readers who 

from the University of 


Α ivities COMidentiality of the information, 
that pri Dice coagr salvar? and the purely academic aims of the 
year, the University of Bologna has PTJect. 
initiated an important research pro- FABIO ROVERSI MONACO, 
ject on the present professional sta- Rector, 
tus and activities of more than 8,000 U; ᾿ 
alumni, natives of 95 countries from niversity of Bologna, 
all over the world, who graduated Via Belle Arti 41, 
from the University of Bologna in Bologna, Italy 

ed 
- BOOK REVIEW CRITIC 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ As the publisher of The 
Gang of Four by Yaacov Peterseil, I 
was astounded to find a rather dis- 
torted review of this best-selling 
novel in your issue of Septembey 4. 

Allow me to point out that Marcia 
Posner of the American Association 
of Jewish Librarians has hailed The 


of age.” With 
over 3,000 copies scld stateside 


been one of our fastest sellers. 
But T believe the best proof of the 


A million said they bad regular lov- 
ors. . 


LOONY LAWS are real but ob- 
Scure statutes that either bear inher- 
ently absurd logic or that have out- 
lived their usefulness and are now 
hilariously izrelevant, For example, 
in Iowa, a kiss lasting more than five 
minutes is a breach of the law. In 
Massachusetts it is forbidden to 

to bed without first having a fuil 
bath. Louisiana says you can’t catch 
lizards at night, while in Toledo, 
Ohio, 
could land you in jail. Watch out for 
more Loony Laws in this colunin. 


ing ἃ snake at someone |. 


| SHIMON SPIRN, 

Presideni, 

Simcha Publishing Company, Inc. 
Woodmere, N.Y. ; 


HAIFA UNIVERSITY OVERSEAS PROGRAMME 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, -- After havi it over a 
year at Haifa Univenity in the 
Overseas Programme, I have much 
cause to praise. I have found the 
programme to be cohesive and com- 
. Because students live 
here, at the university, with Israelis, 
I think that the opporumity to have 
a more fulfilling experience is much 
more assured. 


ie Troe erates αβξθ με τὸ ἴας 
divi need is what impresses me 


the most. I have never spoken to 
any participant here who said they 
felt like a number, or an insignifi- 
cant or invisible cog in a programme 
machine. It might be true that the 
larger programmes have the money 
to spend on slick advertising gim- 
mickry but at Haifa,-it seems that’ 


- attention is given to what is impor- 
tant; learning, and experiencing 


LALOU MYATT 
Hai: : 


HEAD LICE 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — { bave just retumed from 
three months of travelling in Thai- 
na. One of my great surprises, as a 
mother of two, was the freedom 
from head lice we enjoyed. 

In all three of these countries, the 
people live in extremely crowded 
conditions and in China, without in- 
door sinks or toilets. However, they 
do not suffer from the epidemic lice 
situation we have here for one rea- 
son: impeccable personal hygiene. 

If every Israeli child's hair was 
combed daily with a thin-toothed 
comb, head lice would disappear. In 
my opinion, the effort would be very 
worthwhile. 


JUDY SLOME, R.N., C.N.M. 
Rehovot. 


The State of 


THE POLLARDS 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — I refer to a letter of August 
29 in which a redder asks how can 
most of American Jewry show such 


apathy towards the fate of the - 
Pollards. : 


Let us not forget that the Pollards 
received a most, cruel and unjust 


punishment, and continue receiving © 


cruel and inhuman treatment in pris- 


on,’ The Pollards -are victims of a δ 
gross injustice out of prejudice -- ἀπά * - 
this has shocked and numbed our -” 


Jewish senses. 


We must therefore start anew to” - 


‘fight for them and express our con- 


cern for them. We must encourage _ 


them not to lose faith. ἢ 


Tel Aviv. 


Israel ᾿ 
Central Elections Committee 
for the 12th Knesset ¥ ae o 


Work Stoppage on Election Day 
ΧΙ Kn 


. Public transportation. 


y for the 


. Restaurants, cafes, eateries, hotels, 


Pee ANNs ὦ 


"ὦ ὦ 


day. 


All aforersentioned services shall give their employees tire tu votes | 


fidays with a special.” 


Operate according to that schedule oni election 


comes out on 


SUSAN ROITELMAN 


SOME 120,000 ISRAELIS each 
᾿ year take @' mandatory drivers’ train- 
ing Course because they have com- 
mitted 2 major traffic violation or 
too many minor ones. The course — 
four. evening sessions over two 
weeks, three hours per session — 
- gives drivers intensive instruction © 

about the country’s traffic laws, and 

about the techniques and life-saving 
importance of safe driving. At the 
end of the NIS 43-course, drivers 
must pass a test.to prove that th: 

have learned the eecal. . Ὁ 

__ But does the training work? Does 

it reduce traffic accidents, injuries 

and deaths? -. 
. The National Institute for Driv- 
ers’ Training, which has operated 


the country’s 45 training centres - 


over the last three-and-a-half years, 
has made no formal survey of the 
course’s effectiveness. Shaul Nurel, 
deputy director of the institute, says 
the tens of letters he gets every 
month from participants, “‘one hun- 
dred pér cent of them positive, 


Larry Derfner 


gets no.money from the govern- 
ment; its approximately NIS 3.5 mil- 
lion yearly budget comes solely from 
course fees... ᾿ 

However, Allan Katz, assistant 
director of the Transportation Re- 
search Institute at the Technion, 
contends that most surveys conduct- 
ed on such training programmes in 
the U.S. “show at best a reduction 
in driving offences, with po, or insig- 
nificant, reduction in accidents.” 

A number of drivers who have 
finished or are finishing the course 
offer opposing opinions. Shimshon 
Zacker, a communications techni- 
cian in Jerusalem, completed the 
course a month ago and found it “a 
very, very positive learning experi- 
ence. I'm conscientious now about 
ποῖ upsetting the driver next to me. 
Also, I learned things I didn't know 
before, such as the pedestrian habits 
of children and bow to avoid getting 
into accidents with them.” . 

Yoram .Greenberg, a Jerusalem 
writer, finished the course last year. 
“It was certainly useful. The educa- 
tional impact was considerable, but 
the deterrent effect was even more 
so: you're apt to drive more safely 
after the course because you don’t 
want to get more tickets and have to 
take it agam.” ; 


BUT SITTING IN this week on a 
class in its final session in Yad 
Eliahu, one is surprised at the num- 
ber of drivers who listen and re- 
spond enthusiastically to instructor 
Ori Konforti’s lecture, yet who say 
during the break that the course is 
useless. 

“Ninety to 95% of what the teach- 
er is tellmg me, I already know,” 
says Yosef Fadlon, 30, an automo- 
tive diagnostician from Herzliya. 
This is Fadion’s second time in the 
course. 

“Maybe this can help a new driv- 
er, but for someone who has been 
driving for decades? You can't 
change his habits in just a few days," 
says Amnon Shoshani, 48, an inde- 
pendent businessman, also from 
Herzliya. This is Shoshani’s second 
time around, too. 

“Look at the people driving out of 
the parking lot after the test. See 
how aggressively they drive, how 
many violations they commit. This 
includes me,” says Nili Ben-Amir, 
43, a public relations director for an 
export concern in Tel Aviv. 

Eran Raif, 26, a Hebrew Univer- 
sity law student who lives in Giva- 
tayim, is evidently in the minority 
among his 30 or so classmates when 
he says the course is worthwhile. “It 
makes you more conscious of your 
driving habits. It reminds you of 
what you know but aren’t aware of 
when you drive. It makes you pay 
attention.” This is Raif's first time in 
the course. “And my last,” he adds. 

‘Since 1950, Israeli drivers who 


Δ 


have broken traffic laws too fla- 
grantly or once too often have been 
required to take a driving course. 
But until the drivers’ training insti- 
tute was founded in 1985 to expand 
and improve the programme, the 
course was ineffective. So says 
Shmuel Bogler, director-general of 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents, which, along with 
the Transportation Ministry's road 
safety administration, oversees the 
training institute that offers the 
courses. 

Until the institute was begun, the 
mandatory course had no written 
material, the instructors were not 
well trained, the sessions were 
spread out over four or six weeks, 
and the students did not have to 
take a test at the end. “People were 
falling asleep because they didn't 
have to worry if they didn’t leam 
anything.” Bogler says. — : 

Today, written material is provid- 
ed free. The 500 part-time instruc- 
tors have teaching or guidance expe- 
rience, must undergo ee 
training programme, are regu- 
larly evaluated by professionals in 
the institute. Another major differ- 
ence is the introduction of the test. 

“Because of the test, the drivers 
know they have to use their heads in 
class a little if they want to get 
through the course,” Bogler notes. 

The test, however, is easy. It has 


20 questions, including 14 multiple If, 


choice ones on traffic laws and safe 
driving techniques, and six filtin 
questions on identification of traffic 


signs. To pass, a driver need only 
answer correctly 10 out of the 14 
multiple choice questions, and four 
of the six fill-ins. 

“At least 95% of the students pass 
the test on the first try.” Nurel 
notes. Most of the others pass the 
test on the second attempt. Those 
few unfortunates who fail a second 
time are referred to the Transport- 
Ministry's licensing division, which 
then decides whether to make the 
driver take the test a third time, or 
take part or all of the course over 
again, or whether he needs some 
other sort of instruction. Nurel says 
he has never heard of any driver 
who did not pass the examination 
eventually, “We're not out to make 
them fail.” he says. 

Six nekudot (points) in traffic vio- 
lations land a driver in the course. 
Minor offences, like driving without 
seat belts on, or failing to signal a 
tum, are worth two points; the most 
commonly-ticketed offences, such 
as going through a red light or stop 
sign, or failing to yield mght of way 
to a pedestrian, are worth four 
points; the most serious violations, 
like causing an accident, driving un- 
der the influence of drugs or alco- 
hol, or making a reckless lane 
change, carry the full six-point pen- 
alty and send the driver straight to 
school. 

Successful completion of the test 
wipes all six points off one's record. 
, however, a driver manages to 
pile up 12 points before the traffic 
anthorities catch up with him, the 
Transportation Ministry may sus- 
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Learning the easy way 


pend his licence for three months, or 
force him to take a longer. more 
intensive training course with a 
more difficult test before it will can- 
cel his dozen points. 


SOME MONTHS ago, a new law 
went into effect requiring that a re- 
fresher course be taken by all driv- 
ers who received their licences with- 
in the last three years, even if they 
had committed no traffic offences. 

This course is simpler than the 
institute's class for drivers with vio- 
lations: the refresher course meets 
only three times, the instruction is 
less intensive, and no test is required 
at the end. 

Criticizing the new law, the Tech- 
nion's Katz says he knows of πὸ 
other country that requires drivers 
to take courses even if they have no 
tickets or accidents. ‘Many people 
see it as a case of the government 
needlessly interfering in their lives,” 
he says. 

But Nure! points out that the re- 
fresher course serves the portion of 
Israel's driving population that 
causes the most accidents. “‘Most of 
the drivers who have gotten their 
licences within the last three years 
are people who have just finished 
the army. They started driving right 
before the army, and after getting 
out, they start driving regularly 
again. They're not used to driving, 
they've sometimes forgotten the 
laws, and they need to be remind- 
ed,” he says. 

The Technion's Traffic Research 
Tastitute has other complaints about 


the Institute for Drivers’ Training, 
Professor Daniel Shefer, head of the 
research institute, calls the drivers" 
instirute a “self-serving bureaucracy 
that’s in business for the sake of 
giving courses. and not necessarily 
for the sake of improving driving.” 

But Nurel asserts: “We have 40 
people in administrative positions, 
equalling only 36 full-time positions. 
Show me another agency that serves 
120,000 people a year with only 36 
full-time positions. There is no other 
example in all of Israel.” 

On the question of the course's 
influence, the Technion’s Katz says 
he has tried repeatedly to convince 
the training institute to let his or- 
ganisation test its effectiveness. 


“Every serions educational institu- . 


tion evaluates the results of its work. 
I don’t know why the drivers’ insti- 
tute doesn’t.” 

Nurel contends that his organisa- 
tion turned to the Technion’s re- 
search institute to conduct a survey, 
but that nothing came of the propos- 
al. “I’m not sure why the survey was 
not undertaken. We also looked at an 
offer from the Open University in 
Haifa, but they wanted too much 
money. I think the whole problem is 
one of limited budgets. And since 
the Tran: tion Ministry man- 
dated us to do this work, I think the 
issue of whether or not to do a sur- 
vey should be in the ministry's 
hands,” he says. 

Whether or not the course is mak- 
ing Israelis safer drivers, one thing is 
clear at Yad Eliahu: instructor Kon- 
forti is presenting a large volume of 
information about how to avoid ac- 
cidents, and the students are absorb- 
ing his words, at least for now. 

in the final review before the test, 
Konforti is discussmg the many laws 
and safest techniques for passing a 
vehicle in the next lane. Placing 
blocks to represent cars on a board 
with lanes, he illustrates the various 
ways an unsafe passing maneuver 
can result in a head-on collision. 

“This is a violation for which you 
don't pay with a fine, and you don't 
pay with points: you pay with 
blood,” he says, and every driver in 
the class, save one or two daydream- 
ers, is watching and listening. 

Later outside the classroom, after 
the test is over, one smiling driver 
on the way out to his car passes a 
clerk who works for the institute. 
“A pity it’s over,” the man says to 
the clerk. 

“Yes, a pity it’s over. Get a few 
more nekudot and you can come 
back again.” the clerk says to the 
driver. To a visitor, the clerk adds, 
“And plenty of them do." 


IN OUR COLUMN of Sept. 15, we 
provided a list of spring-flowezing 
‘bulbs to be set out during Septem- 
ber. Today, we continue with an 
additional list suitable for October 

See your n now and 


urseryman jadi 

uy : ἢ : ΟΥ̓ -cuses,; cyclamen; nascissi, lilies, . 
ow ΠΡ τ δόσε ian abundance ‘ ag i 

--ogallums ‘and others. Most of them 


2 7 corses,-whizomes agd-tabers 
arid an jtional movement of po- 


and on sunny .windowsills. 

Most of the bulbs now filling all 
the spaces on the shelves of the gar- 
den centres grow wild in Israel. 
Since biblical times this country has 
been the natural homeland of tulips, 
grape hyacinths, irises, gladioli, cro- 


uaculi, arum, Qrmth- 


tential ‘huyérs: ‘Déd't miss the op- !.are “protected”. flowers now: να. - 


portunity, ‘because without bulbs © 
your garden will look poorer 
throughout the year but particularly - 


in spring. © - 
Bulbs are one of nature's incredi- 
ble miracles, with their under- 
ground food and moisture storage 
ability, their maintaining life during 

-@ resting period without even one - 
’ drop of water and their rapid growth 
above ground later under the influ- 
ence of watering or rain. This is in 
itself a-sufficient reason for growing 
them, but. a further incentive is the 
beauty of the flowers. These have a 
well-tailored elegance, attractive to 
all, which is by no means so preva- 
lent in other groups except perhaps 
the orchids. There are many ways in 
which bulbs can be useful. Some are. 
suitable for the border or the rock 
garden or for planting on balconies 


ACROSS 
1 For which one is never paid on 
time (9) “ 
8Stricily moral Criend may act 
thus (13) 


HAq ἴοι interval to compoec (1) 
12 Aptitude of beginner in enter- 


tainment (5). 


13 In which you have tn withhald 


‘aesent (4) . ; ae 
16 It's always at the back of one’s 

hend (7) : : 
“W7Supporter with a‘ disability? 

(C ) τ. ! 2 mae 
15 Discerned int measly why (7) 
20The {great Roman orator ap- 

εὐ τὸ pearsatupidto us (7) 


A walk through our forests in 
spring will show you the magnificent 
performance of our country's natu- 
ral beauty. So attractive are the 
flowers of certain bulbs that over a 
long period of several hundred years 
they have been subjected to selec- 
tion and hybridization, particularly 
in Holland. The result is the as- 
tounding hyacinths, tulips. narcissi 
and anemones of the present day. It 
sounds like divine justice that more 
than 100,000 of these lovely bulbs 
are donated year after year by a 
Dutch gentile community of 
“Frieuds of Israel” to beautify the 
streets of Jerusalem. 

Hundreds of years ago these bulbs 
were taken from here and now, after 
such a long time, they return to us in 
brighter form and with more attrac- 
tive colours. If you become an en- 


21 Uncovered. if seems, and rank- 
smelling (1) 


22 Take Rex in hand fora start) 
23 Ruin a French party (4) 


26Strapped-up defender refurned 
tothe fray (4.2.7) 


Bulbs again 


. antl 
you become experienced enough to 
invest in larger bulb-growings. 
Bulb-growing is an exciting part of 
gardening and extremely worth- 
while. You will have failures, as I 
and all others have had. This iris will 
refuse to bloom, that tulip will suc- 
cumb to too much frost and hail, ἃ 
lovely group of flowering crocusses 
may become a welcome meal for 
birds. 

Flies may attack the narcissi, 
smali and large, and so on. Such 
things happen also to the best gar- 
dener. Start again! Effort is the way 
of life and success its reward. In no 
branch of gardening will this reward 
be greater than in bulb-growing. 
ALLIUM (shum decorativi) is 


a beautiful genus but a neglected 
one, presumably because it has an 


6Time everyone should have a 
break (1.7) 


7No need for alarm in this state 
(13) 


9 Red-eyed due to passion, nppa- 
rently (9) 


27 Protective covering that maker 10 An inconsiderate way to ride (9) 


a plant dic (4.5) 


DOWN 


14 Ruined tapes in abundance (5) 


15 Cnpital for a large number he 


findls (5) 


19 Thought fit to have a gin cock- 


2She carrica the Mag (1) 


3 Voter's hoadwenr in a ski lodge! 
(ἢ 


tail during the act (7) 


20 Bark fora stimulant (7) 


34 Koys forged in a Scottish island 


4Simuiating keen work (7) 


6 Bring upat the back (4) 


(4) 


25 Hungry girl bearing no name (4) 
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ACROSS: 1 Broad. 4 Castor, 9 Cus 
tard, 10 Prate, 11 Lach, 12 Example. 13 
Rar, 14 Fair, 16 Eden, 18 Bed. 20 At- 
fache, 21 Ogle, 24 Krill, 25 Respect. 36 
Treuty. 27 Sonar. DOWN: 1 Burkle. 2 
aia. 3 Draw. δ Appealed. 6 Trnipee, 
7 Recfer. 8 Adder. 13 Rracefet, 15 As- 
tride, 17 Casket. 18 Reard_ 19 Keetor, 
‘22. Grven, 23 lair. 


CORNER 


/ Walter Frankl 


ΓΙ τσ, 


ssant oniéa'sméll delightfal in 


- food but not otherwise. This trouble 


--does not arise if alliums (growing to 


60-70 cm. high and flowering in ear- 
ly summer, in form and size like a 
purple tennis-ball) are used for out- 
door garden decoration. If you want 
them for indoor flower arrange- 
ments, insert the flower stalks into 
tepid water overnight after which 
they will lose the objectionable 
odour. 

Anemone (calanit) is one of the 
most valuable spring-flowering 
plants, with tuberous roots or thick- 
ened rhizomes. The parsley-like 
leaves will appear soon after plant- 
ing but the flowers — in red, pink, 
white, blue or purple and striped — 
will follow much later. As potted 
plants for window or balcony deco- 
ration they can be left in the same 
container for several years. The con- 
dition for their well-being is regular 


watering and feeding. They need 


good drainage and full sun. Anemo- 
nes are cheap enough, however, for 
renewing annually or at frequent 
intervals. 

“Ranunculus asiaticus” (nurit) is 
a small tuberous plant which should 
be treated similarly to anemones. It, 
too, flowers beautifully in spring 
with cup-shaped flowers indifferent 
colours. Ranunculi are excellent cut 
flowers and also suitable for hanging 
baskets. 

“Crinum” (crinon); this is a bulb 
plant of American origin. The name 
derives from the Greek word 
“crinon™ for lily. Several years ago, 
I received a present from a garden- 
ing friend -- ἃ giant bulb with a thick, 
coarse stem and long. fleshy roots. I 
planted it in a very large tin, wa- 
tered and fed it like all my other 
bulb-fiowers. All my good treat- 
ment was of no avail. Finally, I 
placed the container at an empty 
corner near the house and watered it 
sporadically to keep it green. This 
August, after two or three years of 
no flowers, my crinum suddenly 
burst into blooming, giant, fragrant, 
lily-like white flowers on long stems. 
Always more and more. It seems 
that this giant bulb paid for my great 
patience. 


Libi Defence Fund 
extends heartfelt thanks 
for recent contributions 
by worshippers at the 


following synagogues 
* Beit-El Synagogue, 
Ashdod 


* Beit Aharon Synagogue, 
Bnei Brak 


Petah Tikva 
ἃ Hechal Rabbi Haim Ravivi 
Synagogue, Haifa 


Synagogues for Libi : 


* Zechor Avraham Synagogue, Afula 
* Mishan Old Age Home Synagogue 
* Nes Ziona Progressive Synagogue 
* Central Synagogue, Kiryat Herzog 


* Ma‘ale Hahamisha Synagogue, 


a. 51 
17 Arania St., 64 734 Tel 


So now I can recommend this 
plant with its fleshy neck and strap- 
shaped evergreen leaves as an en- 
trance decoration, potted in a very 
large container — best in terracotta 
pots which are now sold everywhere 
in Israeli nurseries. 

“Fritillaria imperialis” (Kaiser's 
crown); the fiahie dérives from the 
Latin word fritillus, a dice box. The 
markings on (πὲ flower'resemble a 
chess board which is often associat- 
ed with games of dice. The plant is 
native to Armenia. It appeared in 
Israel a few years ago, imported 
from Holland. It produces a nice 
exotic flower in white, red and pink. 
but with an unpleasant odour. It is 
possible that a fritillaria will bloom 
only after its second season. Don't 
overwater, and find it a well-pro- 
tected sunny position. 


“Dutch iris" (irus hollandi) grows 
from handy little bulbs which flower 
in three colours: blue (dark and 
light). yellow aod white. All of them 
are easy and worthwhile to grow. 
They can be left in the soil after 
fading and will bloom again the next 
season like the freesias. Two very 
popular species are "Wedgewood" 
and “Professor Blau.“ 


The 
Heart-Warming 


NIS 1,000 
NIS 150 
NIS 500 
NES 100 
NIS 220 


NIS 100 
NIS 146 


NIS 150 
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Cycling down 
memory lane 


ALREADY A FEW days have 
gone by, and already that re- 
markable quiet has become one 
of those sensual memories that 
ἢ are only remembered in detail 
when some similar sensation stirs 
the mind and, if the original sen- 
sation was powerful enough, the 
soul. 
Smells have always been like 
that: Proust made his name by 
knowing that. But so are tastes: 
Who hasn't suddenly said in 
amazement, (and not merely to 
be polite), “these are just like 
my grandmother's kreplach!"? 

So why shouldn't sounds - or 
for that matter, the quiet - be 
one of those sensations that sud- 
denly erupt in the inner ear with 
the astonishment of specific 
memory. 


EACH YOM KIPPUR has got- 
ten worse τ or better, depending 
on your point of view. Since the 
Emancipation led to Zionism 
which led to the State which was 
supposed to lead to normalcy, at 
least to some people there ap- 
Pears to be a healthy togic to 
what in Tel Aviv at any rate 
seems to be the main activity for 
Yom Kippur: sApratzrring, bicy- 
cling, skateboarding, strolling. 
jogging, rollerskating, or just ly- 
ing down on the Petah Tikva 
highway and howling at the 
moon. 


This does not mean that a Aa- 
zan’s tenor can't be heard waft- 
ing down the boulevard, that 
shofars don’t echo like sirens 
down neon-lit streets empty of 
ongoing commerce. Throughout 
the city outside synagogues of all 
shapes -- from mortifyingly zox- 
reat riche architectural paeons 
ἢ to the money that built the syna- 
gogues to s/zer/-like two-room 
apartments with one Tora, a 
shelf of tattered Talmuds and a 
| “zara of old men who have 
been praying together ever since 
they arrived together — people sit 
on park benches; and, if not con- 
ducting some soul-searching, at 
least enjoying the serenity of the 
quiet night. 

Outside a religious high school 
on Rothschild Boulevard, teen- 
agers in sallitor talked this year 
about the Olympics, pregnant 
women compared the formulas 
of formulas, and insurance was 
on'the minds of two men done 
“with ‘Kol Nidre. A few hundred” 
people filled the main hall of the 
schoot, much aiore ‘oblivious 
than the people outside to the 
children racing by on bicycles. 


GRANDCHILDREN of the el- 
derly men in the two-room shul 
up the street may or may not 
know what the prayers are 
about. There are 10-year-olds in 
this city who believe that Yom 
Kippur is a holiday celebrating 
the Yom Kippur War. The chil- 
dren may be right... 


Certainly in the last 15 years 
the local media has made that 
war the essence of the Yom Kip- 
pur experience and any soul- 
searching that has taken place 
has always been about the way 
“we are all guilty,” ~ in short a 
j kind of pop, and therefore value- 
less, argst. It's no surprise that in 
this (the 4svze/i not Zionist, He- 
brew, nor Jewish) city, Yom 
Kippur is a day that for many. 
perhaps most people, is all about 
the “sensuality of the quiet” 
rather than the booming internal 
echo of soul-searching. 


In Hebrew, soul-seaching is 
called “arithmetic of the soul”; 
and that, too, is somehow appro- 
priate for a holiday that cele- 
brates the end of the Yom Kip- 
pur War. 


For a decade — indeed more, if 
you let the Likud convince you 
that it all started before they 
came into power — things had no 
measurable value, no relative 
worth. When things have 20 
measurable value. why should 
ideas be far behind? Especially 
when those claiming to be acting 
in the name of spiritual ideas 
seem to predicate the welfare of 
the spirit on the need for more 
money: for settlements, for ye- 
shivot, for all sorts of things that 
presumably are supposed to 
strengthen the soul of the 


people. 


ITS ENTIRELY conceivable 
that a hundred years from now, 
Yom Kippur will be a day of 
organized bicycle-racing. 


There will be Yom Kippur 
| sales on diet products; and in this 
country -- where according to the 
᾿ International Transcendental 
Meditation Society some one per 
cent of the population claims to 
meditate regularly — it's entirely 
possible that fasting will have 
more to do with some kind of 
physiological flushing of the sys- 
tem than some kind of tempo- 
rary metaphoric rising above 
worldy matters. 


Obviously some people would 
Tegard such a vision as evidence 
of some kind of bankmiptcy. But 
others can see it differently; be- 
lieving that bankruptcy of the 
spirit begins with dishonesty, 
they at least can gently explain to 
the children that no war deserves 
celebration. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
9.00 Teletext 9.05 Keep Fit 9.15 Tao-Tac 
8.40 Dodii 10.05 Sidekicks 10.35 Sam's 
Good Fortune (Part 2) 11.00 “Bellamy an 
top of the World” {Part 1) 11.25 “I want to 
Dance” 14.00 Teletext 14.05 Kavik — the 
Wolf Dag — Afternoon Movie 15.40 Keep 
Fit 16.00 Pretty Butterfly 16.25 The Hid- 
den Cities of Gold 17.00 A New Evening 


ISRAEL TV 
17.20 Ri bs 

lolling Around 18.00 Animatio: 
18.05 Dodger, Bonzo and the rest (Part Ἢ 


ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES 
13.30 News roundup 


18.32 A New Passage to India 
This is an adventure series in 
which the heroes are Tom, a Brit- 
ish naval officer and Marcel a 
French nature researcher. To- 
gether they decide to find a new 
and shorter passage to India. 
19.20 News 


PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 Otympic Evening Summary 
21.00 Mabst Newsreel 


22.20 The Perfect Spy (Part 3) 

3516 Personal Screen (With Gilbert Tou- 
ny’ 

22.50 News 

00.00 Olympic Night Summary 


ISRAEL CHANNEL TWO 

18.20 Tonight's Programmes 18.35 Bald- 
money, Sneezewort, Dodder and Cloudber- 
ty {Part 8) 18.46 Man of Dreams (Part 2) 
19.20 Close ‘Up — Cinema Magazine 


19.30 The Medicine Men 
Tonight's episode tells the story 
of George whose heart problem 
was so acute that he was con- 
fined to a wheelchair and given a 
year at most in which to live. Af- 
ter meeting up with herbalist 
John Hyde, he underwent a re- 
markable recovery. His health im- 
proved beyond all recognition 
and he was able to discard the 
wheelchair for lack of need. He 
can walk unaided and now his 
step has 8 spring to it. 

20.00 From the Four Corners of the World 
(Part 2) 20.10 “The Journey” — TV Drama 
21.00 The Image of the Pioneer in the 
World of Arts 21.30 The Golem 


JORDAN TV (unofficial) 
17.30 French Hour 

18.30 News in Hebrew 
19.00 News in Arabic 
19.30 Caro! Burnett 

20.10 Suspense Series 
21.00 News in English 
21.20 Hunter 

22.10 New Series 


MIDDLE EAST TV 
12.00 Another Life 
13.00 700 Club 


15.30 Afternoon Movie: “Sundown” 
stars: Gene Tierney and Bruce Cabot | 
17,00 Star Trek’ Τ᾿ ‘ : 
18.00 News 

1880 The A-Team 


31.00 Black Forést Clinic"! 
22.90 700 Club 
22.30 Another Life 


ΞΕ SSS 
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VOICE OF MUSIC 

8.01 Morning Melodies 7.09 Rossini-Re- 
spighi: La Boutique Fantasque; Dukas: The 
Sorceror’s Apprentice; Debussy: Chil- 
dren’s Comer; Weber: Clarinet Concerto; 
Haydn: Surprise Symphony 9.00 Bizet: 
L’Aresienne: Gounod: Petite Symphonie 


Juan 13.06 Mozart: Eine Kleine Nachtmu- 
sik; Reicha: String Quintet in E fiat; Hum- 
mel: Piano Concerto; Beethoven: Sympho- 
ny No. 7 15.00 Young Music 16.00 (1) 
Yaron Windmiller, baritone; David 
Shemer, harpsichord; Nurit Sitver, cello: 
Asher Fisher, piano — songs and arias by 
Monteverdi, Legrenzi, Bach, Beethoven 
and Mozart; (2) Schumann: 3 Romances 
Op. 28 (H. Raz. piano) 17.30 Monteverdi: 
vocal works 18.00 From the Record Shelf 
19.00 Mozart Operas 20.05 Musical Med- 
ley 20.30 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
— Bach: Concerto in Ὁ minor for Violin and 
Oboe; Brahms: Symphony No, 4; Tchai- 
kovsky: Violin Concerto Op. 35 (Szeryngf 
Bertini}; Bernstein: Symphonic Dances 
from “West Side Story” (Bertini) 23.00 
Beethoven: Quartets 


RADIO 1st 

6.000 Gymnastics 6.16 Hassidic 

6.20 Daity Mishna, Gemara and Bible Por- 
tions 7.00 News in English 7.15 News in 
French 7.30 Songs of the Good Old Days 
8.05 Compass 9.05 Information for Listen- 
ers 10.05 Morming Pearis 11.05 Hebrew 
Songs 12.06 Mid-East Medley 13.00 
News and Programmes in English 13.30 
News and Programmes in French 14.06 
Youth Magazine 16.20 Everyman’s Uni- 
versity 16.05 Middle Age 17.00 News in 
English 17.02 News in French 17.06 
Songs for the Afternoon 18.06 Jewish Tre- 
dition 19.00 Programmes for Olim 22.05 
Call the Psychologist 00.00 News 


RADIO 2nd 

6.06 Early Moming 6.30 News Roundup 
6.52 Green Light — Drivers’ Comer 7.00 
This Moming — News Magazine 3.05 Safe 
Driving 9.05 Youth Magazine 10.05 Ail 
Shades of the Network 12.05 O.K. On Two 
13.00 Midday — News Commentary, Music 
14.06 Humour 15.05 Hebrew Songs 
16.05 One Hour With Yehudit Ravits 
47.05 Magic Moments 17.55 Book Re- 
view 18.06 Health Magazine 19.00 Today 
- Radio Newsree! 19-35 Hebrew Songs 
20.05 Cantorial Requests 21.00 Mabat TV 
Newsreal 22.05 Hold Onto a Dream -- 
23.05 Acre 1888 — Direct Broadcast 


21.30 Unquiet Night 22.05 Popular Songs 
23.05 This Was the Day 00.05 Nigit Birds 


ARMY TWO 

19.05 The Old Radio 20.05 Basketball 
Magazine 22.05 Coffee Sreak 23.06 All 
That Jazz 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Mary Poppins‘$2:30 Beetle Juice?4:20 
The Wizard of OzO6:15 LabyrinthOs:15 
The Mouse that RosredO9:45 Moon- 
βυυς 12 Pink Floyd - The Wall CENTRE 
1 10:30, 12:30 Jungle Book?-4:30, 7, 9 Bull- 
durham CENTRE 2 10:30, 12:30 Crocodile 
Dundee 14:30, 7, 9 Appointmant with 


solves,-b Walls 9 La Baie des 
Anges$9:30 Mona Lisa 4:30, 7,9 
Masquerade EDISON 4:30, 7, 9 Coming to 
America IMPERIA 1 (prev. Amon} 11. 3 On 


Bagdad KFIR 4:30, 7, 9 Presidio 

ELL 7, 9 La Vie Est Un Long Fleuve Tran- 
quille ORGIL 10:30, 4:30 The Fox and the 
Hound®7, 9:15 Good Moming Vietnam 
ORION OR 1 10:30, 12: 


4 10:30, 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Renegade 12:30 
Nils Holgersson ORION OR 5 10:30 
Bilbi<-12:30 Magic SamsonO4:30, 7, 9:15 


SEMADAR 
6:45, 9:30 The Unbearable Lightness of Be- 
ing 


Moming Viernam CHE 0: 
The Fox and the Hounds, 7: 9: 
Changing Places 3 10:30, 12:30, 
The Jungle BookOS5, 7:30, 9:50 Flowers in 
the Attic CHEN 4 10:30, 12:30, 3 Defence 
Play>6:30, 9:30 The Last Em 

10:30, 12:30, 3 Mac and Mi 


6, 8, 10 La Vie Est Un Long Fleuve Tran- 
quille LEV IM 11:30, 2, 4:45, 7:15. 
CErevama Tanto Amati LEV IV , 9: 
πὴ de Mon Amie©7:40 Le Grand 
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‘Toma PEER 7:45, 9:45 Power of Attraction. 
SHAHAF 5:45, 9:15 The Unbearable Light- 


7, 
War ZAFON 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 My Sweet 
Little Village 


HAIFA 
ATZMON 1 11, 4:30, 7,9:15 Born to Laugh 


4:30, 7:00, 9:15 Bagdad Cafe ORLY Film 
Festival PEER 4:30, 7, 5:15 Deadly Pursult 
RAV-GAT 1 10:30, 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 Mac 


RAMAT GAN 

LILY 4:30 On My Ownd6, 9 The Unbear- 
able Lightness of Being QASIS 5, 7:30, 
9:45 Deadly Pursuit ORDEA 4:40, 7:15, 
9:30 Bom to Laugh RAV-GAN 1 10:30, 
12:30, 2:30, 5 Princess BrideO7:20, 9:50 
Good Moming Vietnam RAV-GAN 2 
10:30, 12:30, 2:30, 5 The Fox and the 
Hound}7:20, 9:50 Frantic RAV-GAN 3 
10:36, 12:30, 2:30, 5 The Jungle 
Βοοκῷ 7:30 Flowers in the AtticO9:50 
Etre Des News RAV-GAN 4 10:30, 2:30, 

6. Who Stopped the Wi Es 

9:50 The Princess Sride aerate 


NETANYA 

DOR HECHAL HATARBUT 7:15, 9:30 Le 
Grand Chemin ESTHER 5, 7:15, 9:30 Com- 
ing to America STUDIO NETANYA 11, 5 
Bernard and Biancad7:15, 9:30 Frantic 


HOLON 

ARMON HAMEHUDASH 7:15, 9:30 The 

Power of Attraction MIGDAL 4:30 The 

Chipmunk's Adventures7:30, 9:30 Desd- 

y Liban SAVOY 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 
rica 


BAT YAM 
ATZMAUT 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 
America 


GIVATAYIM“ 
HADAR 5, 7:15, 9:30 Presidio 


GG. tec ti 

5 1 10:30, 12:30, 5, 7:15, 9:40 
Bom to Laugh GG. HECHAL 2 lou 
12:20 Jungle Βοοίκ Ὁ 7.15, 9:40 Coming to 
America 5.6. 8 10:30, 12:30, 5, 
7:15, 9:40 Princess Bride 


HADERA 
HADERA No details available 


RAMAT HASHARON 
KOCHAY 11, 4:45 Nils Holgerssen}7:15 
Polica Academy No. 59:35 Well Street 


DANIEL 
7:15, 5:30 House of Games DAVID 11, 5, 
7:15, 9:30, Born to Laugh HEGHAL 11, 6 
lading 7:16, 9:80 Presidio NEW ΤῈ 
11, 4:30 Police 5 
57:15, 9:15 Lul Ἀπό No 


KIRYAT ONO 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 11, 4: 
Book(7, 9:15 The Shop Around ihe Cores 


G.G_RON T 10: 

10:39, 12, 5, 7:15, 9:40 Born 
Laugh G.G. RON 2 5, 7:15, 9:40 Coming ip 
Ameria 8.6. RON 3 10:30, 12:30, 5 Jun- 
gle Boak7:15,9:40 Backfire 5 


AFULA 
MOFTERON 5 Presidio 


BEERSHEBA 
7:15, 9:30 Masquerade 


HAIFA’S beautiful scenery will 
have tough competition this week, 
as the city's Fifth International Film 
Festival screens some δῇ movies 
from around the world. most of 
them premiering on local screens for 
the first time. 

The festival runs from Sept. 26- 
30, and will also feature appear- 
ances by a number of visiting movie- 
makers, a film industry seminar, and 
special retrospective programs. 

Jean Luc-Godard, Werner Her- 
zog, Michelangelo Antonioni and 
Max Headroom are the big names 
being featured on the screen, but 
the festival is also bringing to Israel 
a number of intriguing film person- 
alities in the flesh. 

The cultural thaw between Israel 
and the East Bloc will continue in 
force at Haifa. Polish director Kys- 
tof Kieslowski will come to screen 
his recent work A Short Film About 
Killing, and his compatriot, film- 
maker Janos Zarowski, will be here 
for the local premiere of his The 
Mother of the Kings. A representa- 
tive of the East German production 
company DEFA will present that 
country’s Wengler and Sons, direct- 
ed by Rainer Simon, and Russian 
filmmaker Gennadi Poloker arrives 
with another of the many Soviet 
films censored until this year. his 
1968 experimental work 
Intervention. 

A big name arriving from En- 
gland will be director Mike Newell, 
whose new film being shown at the 
festival, Soursweet, follows his criti- 
cally acclaimed Dance With A 
Stranger and The Good Father. An 
Israeli-born director working in 
Holland, Daniel Daniel. returns to 
his homeland with his film Egg. and 
French director Bernard Cohen will 
accompany his movie Natalia. 

A possible guest is Herzog, whose 
new film Cobra Verda, will once 
again star Klaus Kinski tramping 
around the jungle. Anyone who's 
ever heard this slightly-mad movie 
genius speak about cinema, knows 
he can be even more entertaining 
and bizarre than his work. 

A number of guests will also be 


WHICHEVER WAY you took at 
it, the current nine-concert Israel 
tour by the Moscow Virtuosi — they 
are spending the better part of Sep- 
tember here -- is no ordinary event. 

For one thing, it puts an end to 
the 21-year spell of silence in official 
classical music exchange between 
the two musical countries. Then, 
just watch the goings on at the Mann 
Auditorium artists’ gate after a per- 
formance - cries of recognition, 
ba ing, embraces. (The Mus- 


covites, it need be noted, are alto- . 
1 gether unhindered. here in move-; 
ménts and contacts and amke the 


noost of their freedom). 

Well-travelled as they aré ~ last 
year, the orchestra spent 200 days 
outside Soviet borders, and the cur- 
rent season, starting in July, has al- 
ready seen them in seven countries — 
the trip to Israel shaped up, accord- 
‘ing to several players, as a singular 
pot in the orchestra's nine-year 
history. Significantly, Israeli audi- 
ences became the first outside the 
Soviet Union to be offered Requi- 
em, the shattering, passionately 
anti-Stalinist poem by Anna Akh- 
matova with music by Shostakovich 
and J.S. Bach. 

Well-wishers’ letters pile up on 
the table at the hotel suite of Viadi- 
μον Spivakov, the group's founder 
and artistic director. A soft toy for 
his four-year-old daughter back in 
Moscow rests on the couch. “The 
reception we are being accorded by 
your cultured audiences, the 
warmth and goodwill and all we see 
here — we shall tell of it back home. 
Perhaps it will make a small contri- 
bution toward the goal of establish- 
ing diplomatic and cultural relations 
between our two countries. There 
are many Israeli musicians we would 
like to see and hear in Moscow,” 
says, measuredly, the smartly 
dressed maestro whose looks and 
sprightly stage demeanour belie his 
44 years. ᾿ 

Spivakov, who is the orchestra's 
only conductor and violin soloist, 
was an internationally acclaimed vi- 


-olin virtuoso, a prize-winning disci- 


ple of Yuro Yankelevich at Moscow 
Conservatory, when the idea of cre- 
ating a chamber orchestra occurred 
to him. For five years, he studied 


ἧς 


τὰ 
: a a οἵ βίον Sec ἣ 
Ascene from Av Altar For Mother, 
featured in a seminar held on a sub- 
ject of vital inte to local film- 


makers: “The development of a na- 
tional film culture with the 


Calev Ben-David 


directed by Edith Bruck, a guest at this year’s Haifa Film Festival 


assistance of public organizations.”~ 
Featured on the pane! will be repre- 
sentatives from France's National 
Centre for Cinema. the Swedish 


films dealing with pioneering Zion- 
ist filmmaker Nathan Axelrod. First 
Vision is a compilation of some of 


the recently-restored Moledet news- 
reels for which Axelrod filmed the 
building of the Jewish State; and 
First Steps is a documentary on Ax- 
elrod featuring interviews with 
many of his co-workers. The films 
are the work of the recently-estab- 


No ordinary 


conducting under Israel Borisovich 5 7 
Gusman, a friend of Shostakovich, 
in Gorky. (“‘They used to announce 
him as I.B. Gusman; only now, with 
glasnost, is the name spelled in 
full,” smiles Spivakov, himself a 
Jew). 
His conducting debut took place 
with ‘the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. “I played two Mozart violin 
‘coiicertos an& them condected -two'- 
Mozart symphonies: There was an 
ovation, and they ré-engaged τη ὍΝ "" 
the. spot.” It was then, however, 
that an eight-year freeze in Russian- 
American cultural relations set in, 
and the plans came to naught. 

“This summer, I returned -- with 
my orchestra, but also to conduct 
theirs, as well as the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic.” 


NOT THAT the task of creating 
Moscow Virtuosi proved a simple 
one. “For three years, we existed 
and we did not exist." The orchestra 
rehearsed at night and gave some 
concerts, yet officially it was not rec- 
ognized. “When Western impresa- 
rios who had heard us play asked to 
bring the orchestra to their coun- 1 


Film Institute and Great Britain's 
Channel Four. 


THE FESTIVAL kicks off on Tues- 
day night with a local angle. two 


» 


tries, the official reply was, “There is ἑν]! Σ᾿ 

to eich Gich 41. Viadimir Spivako 
Eventually, the status of a state a 

chamber orchestra was granted and, ᾿ Eli Karev 


relates Spivakov, the Pravda news- 
paper headline read: “There issuch players getting up in mid-phrase 
an orchestra.” when the clock shows a coffee 
Every one of the Moscow Virtuo- break. “They don’t do it τὸ Leonard 
515 28 members is an accomplished. Bemstein, though.” 
prize-winning player, and personnel He describes his orchestra's spirit 
changes have been rare. To accept ἃς democratic. ‘With such good mu- 
new members, auditions are held  sicians, it could not be otherwise.” 
with, the entire orchestra in atten- Still, the uniform style is a must. To 
dance. ““The decision is by all; cast Spivakov, the conductor is ‘‘some- 
my vote last,” says Spivakov. As a body to be respected and somebody 
state orchestra, the players have ac- ἴῃ front of whom a player. on occa- 
cess to the state collection of old sion, should feel ashamed.” When a 
Ttalian instruments. “Thus we have new work is picked for the reper- 
marvellous instruments practically tory, “I mark all the bowings. fin- 
for free. oto, gerings, everything. Then, as re- 
Doring the intensive rehearsals, hearsals progress, revisions are 
musicians wear no watches: “We possible. 
finish when the work is done.” Spi- The conductor takes pride in the 
vakov is none too enchanted with range of the orchestra's repertory: 
the Western practice of orchestra four years ago, to celebrate his 40th 


The most exatic offerings .on the 
. “program are the. films from Africa 
inchiding two from Senegal, The 
Chapel and Letter From-My Village, 
and Malinese director Souleymanr 
Cisse’s 1982 film The Wind. Cisse’s 
-Yeleen was a hit at the recent Jerusa- 
jem Film:Festival, and his voodoo 
comedy The Wind was just as suc- 
cessful in the New York Film Festi- 
δ ‘ val a few years back, i 
᾿ πος, Animation will get its due in ἃ 
Pp saluting the highly repard- 
ed work of both-the Canadian Fim 
lished Isracl Film Conservation In- Board and the Zagreb animation 
stitute, which is working to preserve school. re aie ne 
the work of Axclrod and other Jew- An ‘extensive retrospective also 
ish and Israel-related films in danger features a number of classic Italian 
of deterioration. comedies by that country's top com- 
After this taste of local cinema, ἰς directors— Dino-Risi, Mario Mon- 
the festival offers a selection of in-  icelli, Luigi Comenici, Risi’s new 
ternational features that could best film, Thirst For Life, is on the pro- 
be called eclectic. The festival has gram, and he will be represented at 
been criticized in the past for pre- [86 festival by 8 family conection. 
senting too many films already Italian. director Edith Bruck, who 
picked up for local commercial will be accompanying her new work 
showing hy Israeli distributors. Fes- An Altar For Mother, is Risi’s sister- 
tival artistic director Nissim Dayan in-law. ~ a 
= " "ρίαν in his orchestra - Spivakov 
_ quotes the celebrated Soviet musi- 
V | cian and pedagogue. the late. Hein- 
rich Neuhaus: “You cannot create a 
birthday, they performed 12 differ- po σας phe ΚΕΝ aad 
ent programmes in a fortnight, in | : a τς 
Yerevan. and new compositions are ὙῊΕ NEW REALITY is also re- 
being added constantly. Even  fiected in the, blossoming chamber 
though early music figures promi- music in Russia today. “It is no se- 
nently, the ensemble keeps clear of οτος that with all the emphasis on 
the authenticity movement. “Ba- competitive achievement, chamber 
hes iilrsheesrng ere inusic did not receive much atten- 
ΙΕ modern ones -- theirs. jon} ‘past’: however, 
the two ‘amounts 102 eatieattire. "Ὁ. HOM ἐῃ the -paaky Now, however, 
émitFoday: the Moscow 2VirtitosPldea rt ah ig is “t chamber music ἦ 
a wave of success andintemational’- a7 .45 7 : 4 
ἃ wave of success and’ ᾿ Ὁ to the. human ‘heart? The 
Tecognition: "Fhey appedf tri leadiris i composer Leos Janatek titled 
festivals and music centres on all his string quartet Intimate Leneers.” - 
continents. The orchestra has lucra- Nes! : aoe 
tive recording contracts with the - _ Spivakov sees a very special Mos- 
world’s leading companies. They το- °0W Virtuosi mission in the discov 
ceive so many invitations that “ΠΥ and encouragement of talented 
“choices have to be made, which is S0loists. ‘The desire to show them to 
by no means easy.” the Israeli public also conditions the 
They travel freely, and the two- hoices for the four programmes 
month annual limit on stay abroad - here. . .-- A 
“so one is not exposed to alien ide- _, The young pianist, Evgeny Kis- 
ology for too long.” Spivakov com- "2 has been appearing with the or- 
ments acidly - has been revoked. ‘hestra since the“age of 11. Even 
Almost everywhere the players sb he travels with his mother 
meet their former colleagues and 224 his piano teacher, Anna Cantor, 
friends who make up the formidable 81} the players treat the tall “Genia 
and still growing Soviet musical di- ith fatherly concern. For his recent 
aspora. “There are ties of friendship 16th birthday, Spivakov’ presented 
and personal affection no geograph- the young virtuoso. with a Steinway 
ic barriers can break,’ says: 820d. eae) ae 
Spivakov. ; The soprano, ‘Araxia Davitian- 
The musicians receive a monthly * Practically unknown” before her 
salary; most of the fees for appear- . SUecessful appearances with the Vir- 
ances abroad, however, go to. the tuosi, according Ld Spivakov, now 
state. “We hope this will now bas invitations to sing with the Con- 
change, as happened with the chess ¢ttgebouw Orchestra in Amster- 
players.” dam and in opera houses in Europe 
He pointedly stresses the benefi- 220 America. aie 
cial effect of the recent changes in And then there is the violin‘solo- 
the Soviet Union on cultural life. ist, Vladimir Spivakov..“I have been 
“During the Brezhnev years, almost playing less during the orchestra's 
no foreign musicians were to be formative years: a lot of work had to 
heard. Now the hugely successful be done, and my responsibility for % 
appearances of the New York Phil- the players as human beings is awe- 
harmonic under Zubin Mehta is but some.” Now, the orchestra runs: 
one example.” “we-only add occasionally fuel, oi! 
He also hopes “the wonderful and change the brakes.” 
changes” will help revitalize the  Spivakov is, therefore. planning 
once-so-famous Russian violin to commit more of his energies to 
school. (Russian-Jewish violin the violin again. “Both Gusman and 
schoo] would be the more accurate Lorin Maazel urged me to conduct 
definition. E.K.). Himself ἃ violin the way I play the violin. With the 
professor — two of his students, Bo- Moscow Virtuosi; we have reached 
tis Garlitzky and Sergey Teslya, (πὲ stage: Now I can do. both.” 
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 Howgarian director istaven Szabo 


and an actor. Karl Maria Bran- 


. dauer. for a thind time. ” 


English: director Pat_ O'Connor 
will.be re; ted twice, by the 
comedy Stars and Bars and the dra- 


“ma A Month in the Country. From 


Ireland comes a comedy. that, has 


. already won critical acclaim abroad, 
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By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


5 : i Paris 
iS the cold war over? Has the West won? The questions 
may seem impudently provocative in the midst of an 
American campaign that has Michael S. Dukakis 
scrambling to demonstrate that he is as tough- 
minded on defense as George Bush, while the Republi- 
can’‘s running mate dismisses Mikhail 5. Gorbachev's in- 
novations in.the Soviet Union as warmed-over Stalinism. 
οὐ Υρι the next President of the United States will con- 


German Foreign Policy Association in Bonn. 

ἡ It is democracy that is on the ideological march — 
from Manila to Rangoon to Tunis and even to Budapest. 
Twenty years ago, the democracies of the world seemed 
to be an isolated, beleaguered camp. Today, however 
crudely the notion may be grasped or implemented, 
greater political freedom is perceived as ἃ concomitant 
of greater prosperity. In a rudimentary political syllo- 
gisra, the Western industrial democracies are thought to 
be prosperous because they are democratic. It is no acci- 
nt that-Mr. Gorbachev uses “democratization” as a 


Che New York Eimes 
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The Idea That Democracy Pays 
Helps Reshape East-West Ties 


code word for the livelier play of social forces that he 
hopes will eventually fill the bare shelves of Moscow's 
stores. AS an economic mechanism, democracy demon- 
strably works. Marxist command economies do not. 

If the ideological victory of capitalist democracy has 
gone untrumpeteéd, perhaps it has been drowned in an in- 
cipient era of good feelings between the superpowers 
that in many ways has surpassed the stillborn détente of 
the 1970's. Incarnating this new spirit, President Reagan 
and Mr. Gorbachev signed the first superpower agree- 
ment actually abolishing some nuclear weapons. 


Candid Conversations 


’ American diplomats report that conversations with 


” their Soviet counterparts have become astonishingly - 


frank. An American diplomat in West Berlin related that 
a senior Russian envoy recently made the point that 
Moscow and Washington needed to keep an eye on their 
respective German allies to prevent a resurgence 
man nationalism in the heart of Εἰ . “We want to 
make sure that we didn’t fight World War II for nothing,” 
the Russian confided, evoking the Soviet-American al- 
liance against Hitler's Germany. 

The cold war began when the Soviet Union brutally 
extended its influence into Europe after World War II, 
but the conflict soon rippled out to the rest of the world. It 
is outside Europe that the two superpowers have reached 
what Shahram Chubin, an Iranian-born political scien- 
tist, calls ‘symmetrical disillusionment with globalism.” 
Weariness and cynicism about the costly competition for 
advantage in the third world have followed debilitating 
Asian land wars — one in Vietnam, one in Afghanistan. 

At the flashpoints of the Arab-Israeli confrontation 


of Ger-. 


and the Persian Gulf, Washington 
and Moscow have managed to pre- 
vent local clients from provoking 
head-on superpower confrontations. 
“The cold war in the third world has 
perhaps ended,” ventured Mr. 
Chubin, who teaches at Geneva’s 
Graduate Institute for International 
Studies. “If the Russians can get out 
of Afghanistan and keep their hands 
off Iran, they have redefined their se- 
curity needs.” 

But the maturing of the rivalry 
between the United States, a classic 
sea power, and the Soviet Union, a 
land power, does not mean its end. 
The two are superpowers because 
they lead coalitions of other nations 
and because they possess terrifying 
nuclear arsenals. Without its Eastern 
European zone of influence and its 
vast military machine, the Soviet 
Union would hardly qualify as 
“super,” since its global economic 
and cultural clout is so feeble. Mr. Gorbachev has bluntly 
warned his countrymen that without economic renewal 
the Soviet Union could lose its superpower status. 

Paradoxically, it is in Europe, which has been at 
peace for more than four decades, that the legacy of the 
cold war still weighs the heaviest. “The cold war is not 
over," insisted Michael Stiirmer, a historian and head of 
the state-financed Ebenhausen think tank in West Ger- 
many. ‘It has just changed forms.” It is along the great 


; ͵ The Incumbents Almost Always Win 
It’s a House of the Same Representatives 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 


: : Beige WASHINGTON 
oe HE Founding Fathers intended the House 
᾿ of Representatives to be the part of the 
᾿ Federal Government closest to the elec- 
a torate and thus most responsive to shifts 
in political winds. Describing the function of the 
- House under the Constitution, Alexander Hamii- 
: | ton declared: ‘Here, sir, the people govern. Here 

ἐν they act by their immediate representatives.” 
ες τ [ἢ the early years of the Republic, that was 
εὐ {πὸ case, But in the last generation, the House has 
become almost immune to change despite politi- 
- cal upheavals elsewhere, through liberal and con- 
servative ‘Presidents, Democratic and Republi- 

can Senates. : ᾿ ᾿ 

This year, not only is the Presidency up for 

_  Brabs, but possibly a dozen or more of the 33 Sen- 
_ ate seats. at stake in the November election will 
. change hands. Twenty-seven senators are run- 
εν Ming for re-election, and a half dozen are in very 
close races. Six senators are retiring and a sev- 
enth seat will be vacated by the next Vice Presi- 
dent. Yet in the House the Democrats are sure to 
.. ‘Stay in control, as they have been for the last 34 
years, and the chamber's membership, its leader- 
“Ship and its committees will remain almost identi- 

- cal to what they are this year. 

‘All but 24 of the 432 representatives (there 
are three vacancies) are running again, leaving 
even fewer open seats than the 40 or so that have 

been the rule in recent elections. About 70 incum- 

οτος bents are unopposed, and most of the rest are not 

. thréatened, Republicans and Democrats alike say 

__ they will be surprised if as many as a dozen in- 
οἰ qumbents lose in November. 


‘A Permanent Minority’ 
-That will merely continue the trend of the last 
’ several decades. In 1986, 98 percent of the incum- 
| bents won, In more than seven-cighths of all 
" ” House’ races in 1984 and 1986, the victor received 
τς more than 55 percent of the vote, the dividing line 
_. ,. between what politicians consider competitive 
- τ and one-sided elections. 
τ τιν “With so little turnover, you end up having a 
οὐ permanent majority party and 2 permanent mi- 
τι cnority party," said Thomas E. Mann, director of 
~ “governmental studies at the Brookings Institu-- 
‘tion. ‘It would be healthy if periodically national 
og , Continued on page 4 
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Changing views 


Percent of Americans who agree that: The United States 
should try harder to reduce tension with the Russians 
versus getting tougher in Its dealings with them. 


Ὡ ΕΟ ἢ tials FE 

dan. ‘80 May 'B2 Sept. '82* Feb. "84 Sept. 85 Nov. 85 

*Only registered voters polled 

Note: Based on New York Times/CBS News Polls, except Sept. 1985 
results, which were based on a New York Times Poll only, and 1987 
results, which wera based on a poll conducted by Americans Talk 
é Security, a bipartisan research project. 


ideological divide sundering Germany that the world's 
biggest and deadliest concentration of weaponry is locat- 
ed. An ugly wall still cages in 17 million East Germans, 
and those who try to cross it without permission risk 
their lives. A 19-year-old East German was shot in the 
back this month swimming westward across the Elbe. 

The West acts as a magnet for the East, not vice- 
versa. East Germany’s Commumist leaders have grad- 
ually eased travel restrictions, so that last year a record 

3.4 million East Germans were allowed to visit the West. 
And the Soviet Union, Poland and Romania have un- 
leashed into the Federal Republic such a flood of citizens 
claiming German ancestry that West Germans are 
tempted to withdraw the welcome mat. The yearning of 
Eastern Europeans to come west — whether for a visit or 
to stay — is symptomatic of a deeper angst that gnaws at 
their Communist leaders. As the European Community 
moves toward the creation of a frontier-free internal 
market in 1992, officials in Budapest, Prague and War- 
saw are fearful that their troubled economies could be 
locked out, stuck irrevocably in a stagnant Soviet zone. 

In 1947, in the now celebrated ‘'X”’ article in Foreign 
Affairs, the American diplomat George Kennan pro- 
posed that the West adopt a strategy of “containment” 
by strengthening nations threatened by Soviet expan- 
sionist impulses and by exploiting tensions within the 
Soviet Union so that it would reconsider its policies and 
moderate its behavior. After three years of Mr. Gorba- 
chev, some American foreign affairs analysts are de- 
claring that containment has succeeded. A watershed 
event along the way to Mr. Gorbachev's ‘‘new thinking,” 
some maintain, was the failure of Moscow's furious cam- 
paign to prevent the deployment of American medium- 
range missiles in 1983 — as momentous a reversal as the 
Soviet humiliation of having to pull missiles out of Cuba 
in 1962. The lesson for the West would seem to be thct 
toughness and steadfastness pay off. . 

Beyond Containment 

But, for the United States and its European allies, 
moving beyond containment will be tricky unless Mr. 
Gorbachev is truly willing to accept deep cuts in the War- 
saw Pact’s conventional forces in Eastern Europe. Few 
believe that war is likely in Europe, but the Soviet 
Union's huge military presence holds the potential for 
blackmailing Western Europe in a crisis. And Eastern 
Europe — with its floundering economies, disaffected 
populations and smoldering nationalist rivalries — looks 
like a concatenation of crises waiting to happen. The 
Soviet sphere of influence is frequently likened to the Ot- 
toman or Austro-Hungarian empires in their years of de- 
cline. “An empire on the skids can be tempted to take ac- 
tions out of desperation,” noted Richard R. Burt, the 
American ambassador to West Germany. 

If Mr. Gorbachev Is not toppled by hard-liners and if 
the Soviet Union encourages a gradual evolution toward 
@ more pluralist order in Eastern Europe, the cold peace 
of the past decades might evolve into something much 
warmer. Robert H. Legvold, an authority on the Soviet 
Union at Columbia University, observed that for the first 
time in more than two decades Washington and Moscow 
are “In phase” — both preoccupied with domestic diffi- 
culties and both “wiser about the limitations of power.” 
"T think we are in the foothills of a new détente,” he said. 

The word “‘détente” evokes bitter disappointments 
for many Americans, and it may be a trump card for the 
next President that the national mood — in the phrase of 
Daniel Yankelovich and Richard Smoke — is oye of 
“wary readiness” toward Moscow. In a survey of Amer- 
ican opinion published in the current Foreign Affairs, the 

polisters found the country hopefully expectant about 
far-reaching change in relations with the Soviet Union 
but “equally ready to embrace a new round of strenuous 
global competition.” 

Hf the cold war is indeed over, or ending, it is prob- 
ably better to step into the future with vigilance, not 
euphoria — but with a touch of grace, too. “I think the 
West has won the cold war,” said Richard H. Uliman, 
who teaches at Princeton's Woodrow Wilson School. “But 
we shouldn't rub the Soviets’ nose init" 


Two Views 


For Chileans, 
It’s Finally 
Yes or No 
On Pinochet 


SANTIAGO, Chile 

HILEANS will vote Oct. 5 on whether to extend 

Gen. Augusto Pinochet's presidential tenure 

for eight more years. If he does not win a 
majority in the one-man plebiscite, he is supposed to 
call free elections by the end of next year. For 
outsiders, the decision seems self-evident: The 
Government is repressive and has been linked to 
politica] killings and torture. But Chileans are 
weighing a desire for democracy against the 
country’s troubled history. Ε 

One of the General's supporters is Alvaro Bardon, 
a former member of the Christian Democratic 
Party. The group, which leads the opposition to the 
General, also opposed the Socialist-Communist 
Government of Salvador Allende Gossens that ended 
in the 1973 coup. Mr. Bardén was an economist 
drafting alternatives to the Allende policies. About a 
year after the coup, he joined the Government and 
began to apply free-market policies, He was named 
president of the Central Bank in 1975 and was 
expelled from the Christian Democratic Party. In 
1981, he went into private business. 

Federico Willoughby, a farmer and business 
consultant, opposes General Pinochet. During the 
Allende years, he was a leader of the National 
Agricultural Society, an opposition force. His own 
farm was expropriated. After the coup, he was 
named press secretary to the military junta. He 
resigned in 1976. In recent days, Mr. Willoughby has 
been one of several former Government officials 
bitterly attacked by General Pinochet for supporting 
the “na” vote. The General said it would have been 
just as well if Mr. Willoughby had died before a 
kidney transplant six years ago. 

SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


‘The New York Times/Santiago Llanquin 


Yes, for More Growth 


HILE today is a country. with an economy that 
has been modernized and displays a dynamism 
unknown in the past. It competes on an equal 
basis with the rest of the world. It has 

succeeded despite being deficient in oil and having, 
experienced a profound economic crisis in 1973 during 
the Marxist Government of Salvador Allende Gossens. 
And it has succeeded despite having suffered the worst 
terms of trade of any Latin American country during a 
period that began with the oil crisis of the 1970's and 
ended last year. 

The Chilean economy has been growing at an 
average of 5 percent a year for five years after going 
through a difficult adjustment for the world debt 
recession. According to Government estimates, this year 
the gross national product will grow 6 percent, the 
unemployment rate will fall to 7 percent and real wages 
will expand by about 8 percent. There is no deficit, and 
inflation is about 10 percent. There is a balance of 
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Chilean supporters of Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet (left); some of his opponents at a 
rally in Santiago. : 


payments surplus and the foreign debt is being reduced. 
The International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
American Development Bank, among others, say this is 
the best-managed economy in Latin America. 

This has been possible because the military 
Government has had the confidence to abide by 
fundamental human rights, such as the restoration of 
private property and free initiative. Under General 
Pinochet markets have been deregulated, the economy 
has been opened up and many companies nationalized 
under Allende, or created originally by the state, have 
been sold to the private sector. The inefficient, deficit- - 
prone benefactor state was restructured. Before General 
Pinochet, Chile was a democracy in name alone because 
the means of production were increasingly state-owned. 
Regulation and protectionism were the rule; the right to 
own property was violated, and there was no economic, 
social or cultural liberty. : τ 

Chile today is rapidly moving toward a free society 
similar to that which was created in the United States 
more than 200 years ago. A year from now, a Constitution 
will enter into full force that is based on respect for 
individual rights and provides for the election of 
Government officials and a Parliament. It also 
guarantees the independence of the Central Bank and 
political liberties. To vate “‘yes" in the plebiscite is the 
only way to achieve a free, democratic Chile, one that 
progresses because it modernizes and uses its resources 
well To vote “no” is to vote for a socialist state, or, in the 
best of cases, for a populist, protectionist and antiquated 
government in the style of the Argentina of Radi 
Alfonsin, the Peru of Alan Garcia or the Brazil of José 
Sarney. It is a mixture of Marxism-Leninism, out-of-style 
socialism and Latin American populism. 

I am going to vote “yes” because I prefer a Western 
model of society based on unrestricted respect for 
human rights. I don’t want to return to the populist, 
corporatist socialism that has kept Latin America in 
stagnation and instability, which in turn make it 
impossible to have progressive democracies. 
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HE plebiscite of Oct. 5 will be a step toward the 6 
endata process nat began Sept 1.187% when τ ς.ς 


jlean armed forces, tothe -᾿᾿ 
ae cris ol te Supreme Court, the Partlament me 
and social forces, ended the Marxist experimentof © 


Salvador Allende Gossens witha military coup. . . ᾿ 

I was a witness to the beginning of the regime. The 
country gave massive support to the Government αὐ 
headed by Gen. sto Pinochet as it set out to find ἃ 


new identity for Chile. Inspired by Diego Portales, the =~ 


19th-cen statesman who ended the anarchyafter . - 
pai a from Spain and gave Chile stability.the . 
new military Government launched a program that wes 
economically pragmatic and socially just andhada ᾿.᾿ - 
Western and Christian political orientation. 

‘The Government gradually departed from the 
philosophy of Portales and became personalized 
General Pinochet, with an autocratic political program, 
a weak juridical spirit and the management of the 
economy through military musc! genera 
psccahean ep but in an artificial one without civil . 
liberties or respect for human rights. = 
- , The trajectory of the regime became ἃ Medici-like . 
caricature — with intrigues, court favorites, art patrons, 
wealth, courtesans and some perverse Today 
democratic hopes rest in the framework of the 
Constitution accepted in the 1980 plebiscite, which =. 
established the Oct. 5 plebiscite as a way for the people to 
decide whether the General should remain in poweror 
call free elections. ᾿ : 

The new power of the political parties,ofthe 
electoral body and of a public opinion free of the state of 
emergency restrictions seems to indicate that Chileans 
will return to their democratic traditions. What is hoped 
for, after the plebiscite, is an understanding betwee. 
civilians and the armed forces, a moderate government 
coalition, and the continuation of the positive policies of 
this Government, with the power of the vote replacing 
the power af arms. To. avoid that possibility, the Pinochet 
campaign has launched an effort toturabackour =~ 
memories 15 years, recalling the worst days of the ~~ - 
Allende era. It claims that under the General, Chile is . 
about to become a developed country. But World 
statistics show that, even-with 5 percent growth every — 
year, Chile won't reach the per capita income of Spain : . 
until 2027. 

Whatever the plebiscite’s verdict, the consciences of 
both civilians and military men will be submitted toa 
test, to see whether they can accept it without violence.: 


- We want to give our children the example of a transition, 


without turbulence. Like the ald saying about Prussia, 
the process in motion will decide whether Chile is a 
country with an army or an army with a country. Many 


of us would prefer the first; we are betting on a future «~~ 


with negotiated, progressive, moderate change. — 


Too Much From the Tontons Macoute 


Soldiers 
Draw 
The Line 


In Haiti 


By HOWARD W. FRENCH 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 

HE unceremonious ouster last week 

of Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy, who 

had twice ruled Haiti since the col- 

lapse of the Duvalier dictatorship, 

was an event that soldiers on the street ap- 
preciated most. 

The coup began last weekend, when non- 
commissioned officers moved to arrest Gen- 
eral Namphy while he met with a chief ally, 
Mayor Franck Romain of Port-au-Prince. 

Mr. Romain is a reputed leader of the Ton- 
tons Macoute, the sinister thugs-for-hire who 
had been running wild in the capital for 
weeks. As General Namphy was taken into 
custody, soldiers at the barracks across the 
Street from the presidential palace stood by, 
somewhat amused. d 

Tt was a measure of just how unpopular the 
military Government had become since 


Jean-Claude Duvalier fled the country in the: 


face of insurrection in February 1986. Even 
among soldiers, no effort was made to sal- 
vage the Namphy dictatorship. 

For most Haitians, the army was already 
synonymous with sloth, greed and corrup- 
tion. 


Running Wild 

But for this impoverished nation, which 
has long suffered the slaughter of innocents, 
the attack on a church on Sept. 1] that left 13 
people dead and 77 wounded horrified even 
rank-and-file soldiers who learned that the 
military officers and police nearby had 
tooked the other way. In the attack, a band of 
armed Tontons Macoute ran wild among par- 
ishioners. Many Haitians said that by stand- 
ing idly by, the army lost its last shred of 
honor. 


The church's popular pastor, the ‘Rev. 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, who was not hurt, 
has been a defiant critic of authority. The at- 
tack was not the first time that the military 
was judged implicitly guilty for ignoring a 
massacre. 

At least three dozen people were killed tast 
November, when civilian-run elections were 
disrupted by armed bands believed (o be act- 
ing with the tacit approval of Gereral Nam- 
phy. 


New elections, widely discredited, took 
place in January, and Lestie F. Manigat was 
elected President. Mr. Manigal was deposed 


after he assumed power in Haiti last week. 


Lieut. Gen. Prosper Avril (center) outside the Presidential Palace in Port-au-Prince 


Syema/Carole Devilbers 


in June after a power struggle with General 
Namphy over control of military reassign- 
ments. At that time, the General had the help 
of the Presidential Guard, the soldiers who 
abandoned him last weekend. 

But the attack two weeks ago on the St. 
Jean Bosco Church seemed to spur the peo- 
ple —-and the sergeants and corporals who 
would fead the Sept. 17 coup — to confront the 
military Government. 

“‘A lot of peopie were just shocked that peo- 
ple could break into a church in broad day- 
light and burn it down," said”a-diplomat in 
Port-au-Prince. 

“That incident,” he added, ‘‘created a feel- 
ing that Namphy and his group just were no 
longer in control.” 

Since the coup, which involved little blood- 
shed despite 10 hours of gunfire, Haiti's 
powerless and poor have found their voices. 
The assertiveness shown by the young non- 
commissioned officers who defied their com- 
manders has taken root across the rest of 
society. 

As the dust cleared last week and the new 
Government of Lieut Gen. Prosper Avril set- 
tled into place, it became apparent that 25- 
year-old soldiers were sacking captains, colo- 
nels and majors. 

There were also reports that the heads of 
State-owned companies, accused of profiteer- 


. ing and corruption, were being locked out of 


their offices or run out by employees. 

“It is because of our suffering,” said Cpl. 
Caseneuve Hibermaco, explaining the deci- 
sion of the Presidential Guard to arrest Gen- 
eral Namphy. “The suffering affects soldiers 
and it affects people alike.”” 

But while young soldiers brought down the 


officer corps with little bloodshed, mobs in 
Port-au-Prince and elsewhere, sometimes 
aided by soldiers, set upon the Tontons Ma- 
coute with a.vengeance rarely equaled even 
in Haiti. 

Mobs have been hunting down Tontons in 
the streets, lynching them and burning their 
para on a pyre set near the St. Jean Bosco 

urch. 


‘People’s Justice 


Soldiers have looked on, sometimes. even 
handing over suspected Tontons; and crowds 
have been glued to the theater of vengeance. 

“Come on, look,"" a spectator beckoned. 


_“This is the people's justice." 


One of Haiti's ardent advocates for democ- 


racy, Dr. Louis Roy, who helped write the © 


Constitution that was nullified by the Nam- 
phy Government, said that Haitians “got 
their first taste of a purge" after the Duva- 
lier flight in 1986, but that it stopped “far too 
short.” 

Gradually, the Namphy Government 
began to re-absorb the Duvalierists, includ- 
ing the Tontons Macoute. 

Now, Dr. Roy said, with the leaders of last 
weekend's coup arresting or forcing out the 
most repressive officers, “the little people 
knew their chance had come to finish the 
aborted purge of 1986.” 

Vigilantism is a concern, but Dr. Roy said 
it was unavoidable. 

"I don’t like the idea of low-level Tontons 
Macoute being lynched in the streets,” he 
said. “But we don't have any structures here. 
The people can’t leave it to the courts." 

And he added, referring to some of the Ton- 
tons Macoute, "these people have to go.” 


The Political Epilogue — 
To Jamaica’s Disaster © - 


By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 


KINGSTON, Jamaica 
HE devastation wreaked by Hurri- 
cane Gilbert two weeks ago may be- 
come an important factor in Ja- 
maica’s first political campaign in 
eight years. Neither of the island's two prin- 
cipal politicians, Prime Minister Edward 
P.G. Seaga and Michael N. Manley, whom 
Mr. Seaga defeated in 1980, are openly tryi 
to capitalize on the disaster. But calculations 
‘about how it will affect the election are al- 
ready being made behind the scenes. 

Before the fiercest hurricane of the cen- 
tury swept across Jamaica's beaches Sept. 
12, Mr. Manley had been leading in the polls. 
But Mr. Seaga maintained he was closing the 
gap, and many Jamaicans said they were not 
sure who would ultimately win. The storm 
devastated the island, killing 36 people and 
wrecking tens of thousands of homes and. 
businesses. 

Both leaders seemed to recognize that any 
overt Campaigning would appear tasteless 
amid the misery. In a news conference a few 
days after the disaster, Mr. Seaga snapped at 
a questioner: “Frankly, I think it would be a 
perverted mind that would think of politics at 
this time.” ᾿ 

There were indications, however, that Mr. 
Seaga and his allies were calculating that the 
disaster would play to his advantage. Mil- 
lions of dollars for new roofs and new crops 
have been pouring into Jamaica from abroad 
in the last two weeks, and Mr. Seaga, an ally 
of the Reagan Administration, is the chief 
dispenser oftheaid. ο. 

The Prime Minister has shown himself to 
be a good manager by reviving an economy 
that Mr. Maniey left in tatters. But the cost of 
the turnaround has been austerity. Even 
though Mr. Seaga has recently spent millions 
on public services, some of the poor people 
who make up the majority of Jamaica's 
population of 2.3 million say they are not yet 
feeling the benefits. 

While Mr. Manley nearly destroyed the 
country’s economy with extravagant social 
programs and lost the financial support. of 
the United States by embracing Fidel Castro 
of Cuba, he is popular among Jamaica’s slum 
dwellers and subsistence farmers. Mr. Seaga 
may be an efficient manager, many poor 18: 
maicans say, but he seems cold by compari- 


son. 

Hugh Hart, who is Mr. Seaga's brother-in- 
law and who oversees the country’s two most 
important industries of tourism and bauxite 
mining, said Hurricane Gilbert had changed 
the political issues. No longer, he said, will 
the campaign's focus be on lost jobs and 
services. ᾿ 

“People are going to recognize that it’s 
going to need an immense amount of man- 


agement ability to mobilize the international 
aid,” Mr. Hart said. “The question is going to 
be, ‘How can we best rebuild the country, and 
who's going to doit?’ " 

Some diplomats in Kingston who have seen 
the political effects of natural disasters else- 
where are not so certain that Mr. Seaga will 
benefit. Victims of disasters are often more 
critical than grateful, they said. “Sometimes, 
the more aid that comes in, the worse it is,"’ 
said one foreign diplomat. “People complain 
that they're not getting what they should or 
that it’s not getting to them quickly enough. 
You hardly ever hear people saying the 
mayor or the governor did a good job."" ° 

Mr. Manley has given little indication of his” 
Strategy. He was in Europe when Hurricane 
Gilbert struck. Even after Mr. Manley’s re-: 
turn, Mr. Seaga dominated the disaster 

“coverage by newspapers and television. _ 
Mr. Manley has expressed reservations 


about some of the Government's responses to._ 


the hurricane, including the imposition of a 
limited state of emergency. But his criticisin 
has been muted, presumably because of con- 
cern that it would cast him ina bad light. - - 
No one knows exactly when the elections 
will be held. Jamaica has a British pariia- 
mentary system under which the prime 
minister, elected to a five-year term, can call 
for elections whenever he thinks they will be 


most advantageous. Under the Constitution, . 


Mr. Seaga has until next April. Mr. 
called elections in 1983, but they were boycot- 


ted by Mr. Manley. All 60 seats in Parliament ᾿ 


went to Mr. Seaga's party and his,tenure was. 
extended for five years. i 


‘+ A Jamaican intellectual said he believes 


the disaster should improve Mr. Seaga's - 
standing with the voters. But, he said,” 


“Whether he can overcome Maniey-remains’ 


to be seen." ᾿ 


Woman standing in what was her home. ᾿ 
in Kingston, Jamaica. oh fous 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


CoLomBo, Sri Lanka 

HEN this small Indian Ocean island 
became an independent nation in 1948, 

. it was a potentially prosperous land. 


. There’ was harmony among its reli-. 


gious and ethnic groups, literacy was high and its 
᾿ towns were not teeming with slums. It was a 
model for the developing world, as older Sri Lan- 
kans now inevitably describe it, sadly. And it went 
on being ‘one, despite occasional political crises, 
‘into the early years of this decade. Then Sri Lanka 
was plunged into economic crisis and into a period 
- of ethnic guerrilla warfare in which thousands of 
people have been killed." 
the best and the worst of recent years, 
one man bas dominated Sri Lankan political life: 
Junius R. Jayewardene, who was the country’s 
᾿ first Finance Minister 40 years ago and who has 
ted the country since 1977, first as Prime Minister, 
and as President for the last decade. Now 82 years 
old, he is preparing to leave office after a presi- 
‘dential election that will: probably take place in 
. December. In a recent interview in ‘his office, he 
. looked back over a career spanning all of inde- 
pendent Sri '.anka’s history. 
‘Mr. Jayewardene, a wily politician who is 
_ rarely .outsmarted, said he is confident of his 
’ legacy as he tallied his accomplishments. His 
United National Party Government brought in- 
vestment and growth through tourism and indus- 
try and came to power opposed to the divisive eth- 
"+ nic policies of its predecessor, the Sri Lanka Free- 
’ dom Party of the late S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike and 
his widow, Sirimavo Bandaranaike. 
᾿ He is particularly satisfied with the 1987 accord 
’ with India under which an Indian peacekeeping 
- force was deployed in northern and eastern Sri 
Lanka. Tamil guerrillas are fighting to set up an 
autonomous state there for the minority Tamils 
that would not be dominated by the Sinhalese ma- 
jority. If the Indian Army ultimately brings 
peace, opening the way for a resumption of devel- 
opment, the President may be remembered long- 
’ est for the accord with India alone. 
* The accord, Mr. Jayewardene said, goes to the 
_ _ heart of an ethnic problem that he says was abet- 
: .+. ted-if not created in India. Indian military and in- 
τ telligence agencies, guerrilla leaders now say 
‘openly, gave the militants military training and 
political support. 

Now, the President contends, with Sri Lankan 
Tamil rebels attacking Indian , the Indians 
are κα πη first hand about the rebels’ intransi- 
‘gence and violence. Nearly 600 Indian soldiers 
have died in Sri Lanka in the last year. The loss of 
life and the spectacle of Indians killing Tamils 

have begun to create political problems for India, 

_ which has its own Tamil minority. 
President Jayewardene says he is confident 
- that in the long run his years in office will not be 
judged as a period of constricted liberties and 


A Power for 40 Years 


With the F uture Unclear, 
Sri Lanka’s Leader Plans 
To Depart in Satisfaction 


human rights, as many of his critics contend. 

Mr. Jayewardene compared his administration 
with that of his predecessor, Mrs, Bandaranaike. 
“The press is free under us," he said. ‘The previ- 
ous Government nationalized the press and closed 
some presses. There was no independent press 
when I took over." Newspapers, except for a Gov- 
ermment-owned daily, are not censored, 
broadcasting is a Government monopoly. 

Political parties, including Communists, Social- 
ists and the militant Sinhalese People's Libera- 
tion Front, which opposed the accord with India 
and is reported to be behind a series of assassina- 
tions of officials who support the Government on 
this issue, can operate freely. 

“This is the essence of democracy: freedom to 
vote and freedom to elect a president,” Mr. Jaye- 
wardene said. He said both presidential and par- 
liamentary elections would take place over the 
next year, as required by the Constitution. 

Since 1983, the country has been operating 
under a renewable emergency order under which 
hundreds of suspected militants were detained 
without trial There have been documented cases 
of torture, most recently in the case of a lawyer 
who was a member of the Sinhalese People's Lib- 
eration Front and died in police custody. 


Too Little, Too Late 

The President noted that a judicial commission 
is investigating the case. Many Sri Lankans wel- 
come the inquiry but suggest that it may be too lit- 
tle, too late. 

Economically, the President said, Sri Lanka 
has suffered from problems beyond its control. 
Energy costs have risen here almost steadily 
since 1973, just as industrialization and other 
development have expanded, and the falling 
prices of the last few years came too late to miti- 
gate the problem. Sri Lanka, like many smaller 
developing nations, has been unable to increase 
export earnings to meet more expensive imported 
goods. It also says it suffers from protectionism. 

Ronnie de Mel, the former Finance Minister 
who resigned earlier this year and is now working 
to bring Mrs. Bandaranaike back to power, said 
that there are other causes. While defense spend- 
ing rose as the Government pursued a military 
solution to the rebellion, he said, the violence 
frightened away tourists and investors. 

Critics are surprisingly if grudgingly dispas- 
sionate and positive in judging the President. He 
is regarded as an aloof and intellectual leader 
free of accusations of corruption or personal mis- 
use of power. There are some who are disturbed 
by his tranquillity, which reflects in part the Bud- 
dhism he has practiced and written about; these 
Sri Lankans say that the Government has ceased 
to project a strong image or act decisively. 

As for Sri Lanka, Mr. Jayewardene said, it wilt 
overcome its problems. ‘It withstood several 
coups and assassinations of leaders and attempts 
to overthrow democracy,” he said. ‘‘In the midst 
of all that, it seems to be quite strong.” 


Congress Shows ‘Enormous Weariness’ 


2.8. Pictures/Susan Spann 


Balance of power 

President Junius R. Jayewardene 
(above left) with Prime Minister 
Ranasinghe Premadasa; Tamil 
guerrilla taking identity papers from 
the body of an Indian soldier in 
northern Sri Lanka; members of the 
Indian peacekeeping force. 
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Parting Shots in the 7-Year Battle of Nerves on Contra Aid 


τ By SUSAN F. RASKY 


WASHINGTON 
RUE final chapter on the Rea- 
gan Administration's contra 
policy will be written m com- 
ing weeks not so much in con- 


. Glusion as in exhaustion. It will com- 
mit the United States to supply the 
rebels with enough food, clothing and 
medical supplies to sustain them 
through early spring and leave the 
new occupant in the White House to 
decide what happens next. 

“There is an enormous weariness 
on this issue,” said Senator John 
eciaeray an Arizona Republican, who 

has supported military aid for the 


‘rebels. .Congress has blocked mili- © 


. tary assistance since last February, 


aad. Mr..McCain sees little likelihood . 


that even the.contras’ most ardent 
_ backers will fight to try to obtain 
new arms and ammunition before a 


new President -takes' office. ‘The 


. emotions are too raw,”” Mr. McCain 
‘said, “‘and the bitterness and mis- 
trust aretoodeep.” - - 


The Senator’s view is” echoed by 


lawmakers in both parties and by 
Administration officials most in- 


volved with United States policy to-. 


‘ward ‘Nicaragua. But if the past 
seven years of legislative wrangling 
have taught Congressional oddsmak- 
ers anything, it is never to say never 
in predictions on contra aid. 

Congressional decisions on send- 

” ing aid to the contras have often been 
dictated by abrupt swings in Sandin- 
ista behavior. A 1985 trip to Moscow 
by President Daniel Ortega of Nica- 

Tagua led the. House of Representa- 

- νας ἐὸ approve $27 million in non- 
* military aid only two months after it 


' : had-rejected an earlier request from 


: _ President Reagan. 

εὐ Ὁ “Basically, nobody here has any 

- stomach to deal with this issue in a 

: vate:between now and ‘Oct. 15 when 

» said a Democratic aide 

“in the ‘Seriate. “““The-only caveat to 
that would be Something like’a San- 


- dinista invasion.”. 


, ~ age of so-called humanitarian aid for 


’_ the contras that would permit Presi- 


* dear Reagan to seek release of up to 
ν ἨΔ, milion, i’ previously author- 


Young Nicaraguan rebels training at a base in Honduras last month despite shortages of weapons, food and other supplies. 
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ized but never delivered military 
supplies. The law laid out specific 
conditions of Sandinista behavior 
that would be sufficient to initiate a 
Presidential aid request, 

military equipment could be de- 
livered only if both the House and 
Senate approved it. Administration 


officials acknowledge that they do 
not have the votes. 

The Senate approved the aid and 
attached it to a defense spending bill. 
Tt now lies tangled in a separate dis- 
pute between Congress and the 
President over defense spending, but 
it is expected to emerge in coming 


weeks. : 

Even the rebels themselves seem 
to have recognized that their best 
hope for survival lies in taking what 
they can get from Congress now and 
waiting for a new President to deter- 
mine their future. Contra leaders 
agreed to resume their stalled peace 


negotiations with the Sandinistas 
and though preliminary talks col- 
lapsed last week, some American of- 
ficials believe that another meeting 
will be held, if only to keep the pro- 
cess alive through the elections. 
“Neither side can afford to be 


blamed for the death of the diplo-. 


matic process until Congress ad- 
journs and the outcome of the Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections 
is known,” said a senior House aide 
involved in contra matters. ‘The 
votes on the contra issue have been 
so close in the House of Representa- 
tives that a marginal gain for either 
Republicans or Democrats in the 
November election could have a 
major policy impact.” 

Some members of Congress pre- 
dict that the Sandinistas will move 
immediately after the elections to 
wipe out remaining contra forces. As 
a result, the lawmakers argue, even 
if George Bush were elected and 
chose to maintain the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's policy against the 
Sandinistas, he would be doing so 
without resistance forces in place. 


Herculean Efforts 
“The real question next year for 


whoever gets elected is how to deal 
with Nicaragua in the absence of a 


’ resistance,” said a Government offi- 


cial. “The next phase of Central 
American policy is going to be con- 
tainment of Nicaragua and that 
means spending lots of money to 
shore up surrounding countries in 
the region.” 

Senator McCain holds out hope 
that regardless of who wins the elec- 
tion, a new Administration will move 
quickly to seek a consensus in Con- 
gress for the next phase of Central 
American policy. “It may fail, but 
there should be herculean efforts to 
try,” he said. "We will need to re- 
evaluate our relationships with alli of 
the countries down there and we 
need to be sure that the contras are 
truly representative of the opposi- 
tion in Nicaragua.” 

Robert Kagan, who recently left 
the State Department where he was 
a specialist on Central American af- 
fairs, said that little in the past eight 
years suggests that Nicaragua‘s 
Sandinista leaders will make any 
serious moves toward democratiza- 
tion in their country without outside 
military pressure. “Unfortunately 
for George Bush and Michael Duka- 
kis, this issue is not going to po 
away,” he said. ‘'We can make it go 
away politically for a while, but noth- 
ing we do can make it 80 away in re- 
ality. What we are seeing now is sim- 
ply act three of a six-act play.” 
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President Reagan 
on the campaign 
trail last week at 
Baylor University 
in Waco, Tex. 


Still the Leader 


Reagan Lays Out Coattails 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


For the Bush Campaign 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


WACO, Texas 

HERUSTING their arms into the air, 

clenching their hands into claws, students 

: at Baylor University screamed at top vol- 
ume, “Sic 'em, Bears!” 

Such collegiate adoration, usually reserved for 


football quarterbacks, was bestowed on Presi- . 
as he campaigned here last week ἢ 


dent Reagan 
for Vice President Bush, a quasi-Texan who went 
to Yale. 

And in Florida the next day, Mr. Reagan again 
assailed the Democrats and Michael 5. Dukakis 
as liberals far from the mainstream of American 
thinking who coddle criminals and conspire to 
raise taxes. ἥ 

Public opinion polls suggest that the President 
may be having an impact. The latest New York 
Times/CBS News Poll shows that Mr. Reagan’s 
personal approval rating is up to 55 percent, the 
highest this year. More significant, Mr. Bush now 
attracts three-quarters of those voters who like 
the President, a jump of almost 20 percentage 
points since August. 

White House aides find nothing surprising in 
the trend. The President and Vice President have 
“almost been like Siamese twins’’ in the polls for 
the last eight years, a senior adviser said, and 
since the Republican convention this summer, 
the link has strengthened. ‘People are willing to 


give Bush more credit for the success of the Rea- 
gan years,” the adviser argued. 

Democrats retort — and also hope — that the 
President's energetic campaigning may not be a 
total plus. In 1986, they note, Mr. Reagan pushed 
fervently for Republican candidates but the 
Democrats regained control of the Senate. 
‘Stature Gap’ 

Then there is the ‘stature gap,” the question of 
whether Mr. Bush can live up to the expectations 
created by an extraordinarily popular leader. 
‘Any time Bush gets close to Reagan's aura, he 
begins to shrink,” said Robert Squier, a Demo- 
cratic consultant who helped Mr. Dukakis pre- 
pare for tonight's debate against Mr. Bush. 

A Baylor student illustrated Mr. Squier’s point. 
Lucy Chang, a sophomore business student, said 
of the Bush-Dukakis race: “1 don’t have strong 
feelings toward either. Reagan seems more like 
a leader; he knows how to deal with the public. 
Bush seems far away from the public; he's more 
of a follower.” 

Ms. Chang was describing one of the openings 
that Mr. Dukakis must try to exploit tonight. The 
Massachusetts Governor has to sever the link be- 
tween the President and the Vice President while 
reinforcing the impression that Mr. Bush is a fol- 
lower, not a leader. At the same time, Mr. Duka- 
kis must convince voters that he is not the liberal 
demon portrayed daily by the Republicans. 

That will not be easy, in part because of the 
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President's efforts. His main role this 
fall — apart from fund-raising, where 
he has already won the gold medal — 
is to appeal to Reagan Democrats in 
large swing states where he remains 
popular. 

His first post-Labor Dav stop was 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 8 conserva- 
tive area in a bellwether state. ‘Here 
in Texas, the Waco area sent a con- 
servative Democrat, Marvin Leath, 
to the House of Representatives. He 
supported much of Mr. Reagan's 
early economic program. Friday, Mr. 
Reagan is scheduled to have lunch at 
Wozniak's Casino, a gathering place 
for Chicago’s Pofish community. 

Such places, a White House strate- 
gist said, ‘reinforce the themes" on 
which the President expounds: That 
the election is ἃ choice between lib- 
erals and conservatives, not Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and that those 
liberals are out of touch with ordi- 
nary Democrats. 

In part, the President is repeating 
the themes that helped win him the 
White House in 1980. The heart of the 
liberal agenda is, in his view, to raise 
taxes and expand government. His 
tax-cutting program, he told a Hous- 
ton fund-raiser last week, took money 
“out of the grasping hands of the 
Washington bureaucrats and put it 
back in the wallets οἷ... the working 
men and women of America.” 

Crime is another issue the Presi- 
dent uses to divide conservative 
Democrats from their party. His 
rivals, he said in Houston, were more 
interested in ‘‘the rights of the mur- 
derer” than in the victim. 

But the world has changed since 
1980, and Mr. Reagan's definition of 
liberalism has subtly changed with it. 

He still paints the Democrats as 
soft on the Soviet Union, but after 
four summit meetings with Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, the President no 
longer casts the world scene as a battle between 
darkness and light. 

The President still denounces the welfare sys- 
tem as a “colossal failure,” but he acknawledges 
that middle-class voters want some services 
from government, such as child care and envi- 
ronmental protection. 

And in a particularly adroit bit of language, the 
President acknowledges that a majority of 
voters want a change from current policies. He 
closes most of his speeches with the line he used 
here: “Some say that it is time for a change. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we are the change." 

Mr. Reagan talks a lot about 1979, and what he 
calls the evils of the Carter Administration, from 
inflation at home to humiliation abroad. He 
wants to remind voters of his early triumphs, 
while diverting attention from his more recent 
embarrassments, such as the Iran-contra affair, 
the stock market collapse and the ethical lapses 
of some close advisers. ὁ 

“Obviously,” a White House staffer conceded, 
“the recent past contains some problems.” 

Tonight, another of Mr. Dukakis's aims will be 
to remind voters of those problems, and connect 
George Bush to the Reagan record's downside. 
By arguing that continuing Reagan Administra- 
tion policies, particularly its economic policies, 
will bring disaster, Democrats hope that the 
Massachusetts Governor will convince the voters 
that he, not the Vice President, represents the 
safest bridge to the future. 
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Incumbency Wins 


Every 2 Years, a House of τὶ 
The Same Representatives | 


Coaniinued from page ἱ 


political tides could sweep through 
the House and change party control” 

Fred Wertheimer, president of 
Common Cause, a public affairs 
lobby, added: “When you eliminate 
competitive elections, you eliminate 
accountability from our representa- 
tive system.” 

This year, some incumbents who 
might be expected to be vulnerable 
seem likely to win anyway. They in- 
clude Representatives Roy P. Dyson 
of Maryland and Bill Chappel Jr. of 
Florida, both Democrats, whose deal- 
ings with milttary contractors are 
being examined in the Federal inves- 
tigation of Pentagon procurement 
practices. They have weak, underfi- 
nanced opponents. ᾿ 

Even Representative Pat Swind- 
all, a Georgia Republican, is an even 
bet for re-election, despite his embar- 
rassing acknowledgment that he had 
negotiated an $850,000 personal loan 
after having been warned that the 
Joan was part of a scheme to launder 
drug dealers’ money. 

The few other incumbent repre- 
sentatives who are in serious trouble 
this year mostly come from rare 
swing districts and have not been in 
Congress very long. An example is 
James McClure Clarke, a Democrat, 
whose district in western North Caro- 
lina has changed hands in every elec- 
tion in this decade. 

Why does the Senate normally 
have much more turnover? Senators 
tend to be older and a larger propor- 
tion of them retire every two years 
when a third of the 100 seats are at 
Stake. Candidates in statewide races 
get more free coverage and thus in- 
cumbency does not carry as big an 
advantage as in the House. Twenty- 
one incumbents and 13 freshmen 
were elected to the Senate in 1986, 
about average for the last 40 years. 
Six of the new senators filled seats of 
those who had retired; seven had de- 
feated incumbents. 


But House members are pro- 
tected from competition in large part 
because, as the Dyson and Chappell 
cases illustrate, neither party is able 
to field top-notch candidates regu- 
larly to run against long odds and 
chaltenge incumbents. “Money is the 
first, second and third reason you 
have such lousy challengers,” said 
Norman J. Ornstein, a specialist on 
Congress at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. 

Through last June, challengers 
running in this year's election had 
raised a total of $20 million; Incum- 
bents, $109 million. ‘They are able to 
get money because they are unlikely 
to lose, and they are unlikely to lose 


because they have.so much money,’ 
David R. Mayhew, a professor of βον-. 


ernment at Yate,-sald of the incum- : 


bents. © : 


In addition, “many: representa: .:ς 
tives spend more time and resources ᾿ 


acting as ombudsmen for their con" 


stituents than they spend.on legisia- ἧς 
tion, and that makes them popular δὲ ὁ. 


home, Lawmakers are generally in a - 
favorable position, . regardless οὗ 


i rds, if they have 66 
their voting. ee Ξ, a a Se 


strang records 


contracts for their districts and iners’ 
vening for constituents who have -- 


problems with Federal agencies. ο΄. 
The emphasis House members 

are placing on serving constiwuents. 

can be seen in the way they organize 


their staffs. As recently as 15 years 


ago, fewer than one-quarter af repre 
sentatives’ staff members. were 
based in their distrit: offices. Today, . 
more than 40 percent are, and many 
congressmen have larger staffs ‘at- 
home than they do in Washington. .᾿ 
The representatives are algo tak- 
ing greater advantage of their post- 
age privileges. The. cost to the Gov- 
ernment of mail from the House of 
Representatives rase to $96 million in 
1986 from 511 million in 1971. “I see 
challengers who spend months plan- 
ning their direct-mail campaigns and 
raising the money for it,"".said Rich 


Galen, a spokesman for the National ἢ 


Republican Congressional Commit- 
ton “Congreasenen have whole staffs 
that put out thousands of pieces of 
mail free every year.” 


Attractive Alternatives 


Robert Ὁ. McClure, a political 
scientist at Syracuse University who 
has recently completed 5. book, 
“Political Ambition,’ on why people 
do and do not run for Congress, said 


the problem of finding worthy chal- ἡ 


lengers, was heightened by the fact 

that state legislatures, as they be- 

come more professional operations, 
are not the farm system for Congress 

they once were. δ᾽ ' 


The legislatures are no longe' 
backwaters, he noted, and politicians 
cah reach positions of authority’ in 
them rather quickly. The issues may 
not be of the magnitude of those in 
the Capitol, but lawmakers with a- 
modest amount of seniority in the 
New York legislature can have more 
influence on policy than a back- 
bencher in the House, where only 2 
few-senior members have real influ- 
ence on matters like arms control. 
and taxation.: 

“It requires a person of extraor- 
dinary foresight and enormous ambi- 
tion to mount a challenge for a seat in. 


ress,” Mr. McClure said. “Few - 


Cong: 
people are like that."’ 


By JONATHAN P. HICKS 


HE decline of the American 

Stee] industry has exempli- 

fied the nation’s loss of basic 

manufacturing muscle. Now, 
suddenly, American steel exports are 
on the rise, particularly in specialty 
products used in aerospace, chemical 
equipment and nuclear plant con- 
struction. 

So when the USX Corporation, 
the largest American steel producer, 
announced earlier this month that it 
had reached an agreement to sell the 
Soviet Union 44,000 tons of heavy- 
duty pipe used in oil drilling and ex- 
ploration, many took it as a good 
omen for the industry. After all, it 
was part of a trend that saw steel ex- 
ports increase by 25.2 percent for the 
first half of the year, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the industry's trade association. 

Certainly American steel execu- 
tives are looking more aggressively 
at the global picture, reopening sales 
offices overseas and trying to culti- 
vate customer ties abroad. The Pitts- 
burgh-based USX, for one, said it ex- 
pects its exports to more than double 
from 400,000 tons this year to one mil- 
lion tons in 1989, including another 
40,000 tons due to be shipped to the 
Soviet Union in the first quarter of 
next year. And the Geneva Steel 
Company recently sold 100,000 tons of 
sheet steel to customers in Japan, ac- 
counting for 10 percent of Geneva’s 
production this year. 

But it is uncertain whether the 
current spurt is the beginning of a 
sustained resurgence or, 85 some 
suggest, merely a case of too tittle, 
toa late for an industry that for too 
long virtually ignored export possi- 
bilities. 

In any case, the recent increases 
are impressive, if only by compari- 
son. The Washington-based Iron and 


Fingers Crossed, 


Recovery Is Clear for Now 


Steel Exporters Count Their Gains - | 


producers can position their product 

in the export markets."” . 
The principal wild card isthe . . 

value of the dollar. “If the dollar 


st 


tant 


Magnum? Philp Jones Grfiths 


will lose some of that attractiveness 

in the eyes of foreign buyers," Mr. 

Jacobson said. = | ~ Ὧν τ 
The significance of an increase in- 

steel exports is diminished by the 

fact that steel is simply a less impor- - 


economy than it. was a generation 
ago. Steel represented 3.5 percent of 
the gross national product of the ᾿ 
United States in 1950. By 1970, it .᾿ 
slipped to 2 percent; by 1985, it was ~~ 
below | percent. heed ᾿ 
While the automobile, appliance . © 
and construction industries are Jess ἡ 
dependent than they once were on- 
stee! — fiberglass and high-tech com- 
posites are often used instead — the . - 
metal remains an important com--. 
modity for those businesses, Ὁ δ 
Steel companies historically ᾿. - 
have appeared reluctant to pursue 
the export market largely because of 
American industry’s uncompetitive - 
position in the world. With ‘aging- 
plants and high production and labor 
costs, American steel companies 
were simply unable to: match the 
tower costs achieved through higher 
technology by Western European and - 
Asian steel producers. i τῷ 
By the 1970's, stee) imports to the: 
United States were Pa mane: 
ing threat to the industry, especially ~ 
as iron ore prices-and shipping casts | - 
dropped sharply. The Japanese be- 
came particularly campetitive, adap- |. 
ing the newest steel-making tech-  - 
-fology and pioneering large blast fur- | ὁ 
naces to get a leg up on American 
manufacturers. 

Many companies blamed the - Ϊ 
steady increase in-imports for their’: - 
_ troubles, but industry analysts said _ 

that poorly managed companies had . 


ns a good deal more, you 


contributor to the American 


posing ἃ mount- 


᾿ nO one ‘to blame -but themselves. - 
Since the 1970 steel export peak, American Producers -_ . 
have essentially ceded the export market while they =~ 
smu to Preserve domestic business. ott, 
me steel companies say that the domestic de-. Ὁ 
mand has been too strong for them to seek export ce ae 
portunities — the industry's 1988 output of 71.6:mil.. ἢ 
lion tons is I8F percent ahead of the outpui last year αἱ. - 
this time — but others say they pl; i ie 
eign hel in American steel ae oe ea ae 
"We don't know how long it will fast: 
company cata Said. “Bue we want to sell ail ore 
_ Cam overseas. It's good to get the business. 
moving again.” ~ = pices mia 


Steel Institute estimated that 1988 steel exports will 
total between 1.5 million tons and two million tons. 
Even the higher estimate would be less than haif of 
the 4.1 million tons exported in 1980 and well below 
the postwar export peak of 7.1 million tons in 1970, 
but it would nevertheless compare very favorably 
with 1987 exports of 1.1 million tons. 

“This is not just a flash in the pan,” said Prof. 
William T. Hogan, an economist at Fordham Univer- 
sity and author of ‘The Economic History of the lron 
and Steel Industries in the United States.” 

__ “The fact that so many steel companies are see- 
ing higher export levels now is a sign that you have 


very aggressive people out there locking hard at 
these overseas markets and that their marketing is 
having some success," Mr. Hogan added. , 

But others are less buoyant about the industry’s 
export prospects, contending that the rise in steel ex- 
Ports is mainly the result of a weakening of the dollar 
that has made American steel cheaper for foreign 
customers. A modest fluctuation in currency values 
would not only stymie export efforts, they say. but 
renew domestic interest in foreign-made steel. Steel 
imports have declined in recent years from a peak of 
26.4 percent of domestic consumption in 1984 to 21.3 
percent last year. - 


Moreover, some experts contend that the export 
surge is not truly sustainable because any weakness 
in global steel demand would quickly cause relation- 
ships with American suppliers to evaporate. 

“The problera with export development is the 
basic question of whether the United States is becom- 
ing a core supplier or a swing suppiter,” said John 
Jacobson, an economist with the AUS Group, a con- 
Sulting firm in Philadelphia. “It's hkely that Amer- 
ican producers would be the first to be cut back if the 
market weakens, since the domestic producers m the 
various countries are the core suppliers. The ques- 
tion is not just how fast but how firmly United States 
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They’re Battling at 
The Bastille Again, 


This Time Over 


A Brave New 


ARIS IS FAMOUS FOR 

politics, the arts and po- 

lemics, and all three have 

come together in a battle 

royal over the futuristic 

$350-million opera house being built 
on the Place de la Bastille. 

The fight pits the traditionalists 

against the avant-garde, the right 

against the left, and one culture min- 


᾿ ister against another. Not only that, it 


invotves such illustrious names as 
Daniel Barenboim, Rudolf Nureyev 
and Pierre Boulez as well as Pierre. 
Bergé, president of the Yves Saint 
Laurent fashion empire. 


At the heart of the struggle is the 
new Bastille Opera, an immense 
Structure that resembles a gleaming, 
silver-and-blie paddle wheel turned 
on its side. The cavernous opera house 
— to be opened on July 14, 1989, the 
200th anniversary of the French Revo- 
lution — will have a 2,700-seat opera 


hall, a maze of ateliers for sets and 


costumes, and a half-transparent, 
half-opaque glass and stainless steel 
facade. It will also house bistros, bou- 
tiques and a “modular” concert hall 
that can expand to 1,300 seats or 
shrink to 500 and acoustics that can be 
adjusted to accommodate a 100-piece 
orchestra or a quartet of synthesizers. 

President Francois Mitterrand has 
pushed for the new opera house since 
he was.elected in 198}. In doing so, he 
has continued a tradition going back to 
Napoleon, or perhaps Louis XIV, in 
which every French leader, it seems, 
undertakes one or two lavish projects 


- with the aim of placing his lasting 


imprint:on Paris. President Mitter- 
‘rand’s pet projects have been the Bas- 
tille Opera and I.:M. Pei’s Glass Pyra- 
mid at the Louvre, and both have had 
the polemicists working overtime. 
The reason the brave new Bastille 
 eructare - pace its architect Carlos 


Opera House 


Ott often calls “an opera house of the 
21st century” — rubs some French 
people the wrong way is that they 
believe Paris already has a marvelous 
opera house: the 1,990-seat Palais 
Gamier. Built by Napoteon ITI, it is a 
gaudy 19th-century masterpiece of 
gilded ceilings, crystal chandeliers 
and marble columns and balustrades. 
It ts one of the world’s most famous 
opera houses, and many traditional- 


‘ists question why France should spend 


more than $300 million to build what 
they view as a hyped-up, giitzy plea- 
sure dome. 

In many ways, the Bastille opera 
house is as different as can be from 
the Palace Garnier. While Garnier is 
awash in gilding and red velvet, the 
new hall has black seats and gray- 
black granite fMoors and walls. “The 
whole idea of this opera house is 
against Palais Garnier in that it is 
very sober. You don't have decora- 
tion inside the hall," said Mr. Ott, the 
41-year-old, Uruguayan-born, Toron- 
to-based architect. “‘The décor is on 
the stage. The hail should not have to 
compete with the stage for the atten- 
tion of the audience." 

When the conservative Prime Min- 
ister Jacques Chirac came to power in 
March 1986 — he ran the government 
for two years while Mr. Mitterrand, a 
Socialist, remained as President — he 
was eager (0 halt Mr. Mitterrand’s 
project. Although construction had be- 
gun a year earlier, there was talk 
about turning the site into a swimming 
pool or municipal library. 

Admitting that it was a "difficult" 
decision, Francois Léotard, Mr. Chir- 
ac's Culture Minister, decided to let 
the project proceed because so much 
work had already been done. “1 ex- 
plained to him that the foundation we 
had put in wasn’t the proper one for a 
swimming pool,” said Mr. Ott. Mr. 
Léotard decided, however, to sell off 


ate; tists! concert hall, making it 
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Agence Rapho: Michel Sethoun for The New York Times. 


The new Bastille Opera is Francois Mitterrand's pet project and has raised hackles among fans of the old Palace Garnier 


likely that it would become a televi- 
sion studio. The proposal outraged 
the left as well as Pierre Boulez, the 
former New York Philharmonic con- 
ductor, who was a vocal sponsor of 
the hall because he saw it as a poten- 
tial hothouse for avant-garde music. 
As proposed, the hall would have not 
only rotating wal! modules, with one 
side reflecting sound and the other 
side absorbing it, but also computers 
to determine the best acoustical con- 
figuration for different musical 
groups and works. “All the experts 
and musicians have said it is what 
gives originality to the whole 
project,” Mr. Boulez said. 

After the left returned to power this 
spring with Michel Rocard as Prime 
Minister, , one of the first major 
decisions announced by Jack Lang, 
his Culture Minister, was to give the 
modular hall back to the musicians. 
Another was to name Mr. Bergé of 
Yves Saint Laurent, to be chairman 
of the hydri ke an raters of the Op- 


Tn Movie Theaters, 
an American Harvest 


By VINCENT CANBY — 


t almost seems to have been a 
conspiracy. On the eve of the 
26th New York Film Festival, 
which opened Friday’ night, 
Manhattan’s movie theaters 


τς were suddenly offering more films by 
‘talented and innovative American 


film-makers than have been seen 
here at any one time in years: Jona- 
‘than- Demme's ‘Married to the Mob,” 
Francis Coppola’s ‘‘Tucker," Paul 
Schrader’s ‘Patty Hearst,” Martin 
Scorsese's “Last Temptation of 
Christ," Errol Morris's ‘Thin Blue 
Line,” Sidney Lumet’s “Running on 
Empty” and John Sayles’ “Eight 
Men Out." 

It was a coincidence, not a conspir- 
acy, but the message could have been 
_ written by the most xenophobic of 
. Hollywood publicists: Do you really 
‘want to see that new subtitled film by 
-the unknown director from Antarc- 
tica more.than you want to see the 


“new Scorsese, the new Coppola, the 


new Lumet or thenew Sayles? 

This year’s festival has no films 
from Antarctica, but there are far 
more selections from comparatively 
arcane sources (South Africa, Ruma- 
nia, South Korea, among others) than 
im recent memory. This country will 
be represented by one Hollywood film 
(Clint Eastwood's “Bird’), one 
“major work” (I quote from the festi- 
val program) by -John Cassavetes 
(“Opening Night,” made in 1978 but 
never released in New York), a pro- 

πὶ of avant-garde films and Mar- 


cel Ophuls’s “Hotel Terminus:. The 


Life and Times of Klaus Barbie," 
which looks and sounds French but 
travels on a United States passport. 

The relationship between the an- 
nual Lincoln Center event and the 
commercial American film industry 
-has always been an edgy one. At its 
‘most intimate jevel, it has the man- 
ner of a-marriage of convenience. 
: Each partner professes profound re- 
spect for the other and then goes its 
‘own way. Hollywood lends its films to 
: the festival when it is convenient, and 
the festival seeks Hollywood films 
when’ they suit its purposes. 

This is not only the way things are, 
“but also the way they probably should 
“be! Most main-line American films 
will find their way into release, with 
or without the festival, though some- 
τ thing as risky as “The Last Tempta- 
‘tion of Christ'' might have ‘benefited 
” by being shown initially under the fes- 


 tival's auspices. 


; 80, too, “Patty Hearst,” which, with 


a fine screenplay by Nicholas Kazin, 


. is Mr. Schrader's best film to date, ° 


though it’s not one that will send audi- 
ences out of the theater feeling good 

‘about the dread misfortunes of 
others. It's going to be a hard sell with 
the public. 

“Patty Hearst" is no ordinary 
docudrama. It's as angry and tight- 
lipped as its heraine and just as reluc- 
tant to offer soothing answers to im- 
possible questions. 

The festival, in fact, did want “The 
Last Temptation of Christ,” but the 
distributor decided to go into immedi- 
ate commercial release to cash in on 


Recent movies 
have shown that 
some American 
movie makers 
arestilfullof 
vitality and guts. 


the well-publicized controversy sur- 
rounding the film. 

A much more obvious festival entry 
would have been the independently 
made “Thin Blue Line,” an unusual, 
disturbing contemplation of a real- 
life Texas murder mystery. Mr. Mor- 
ris cross-cuts between interviews 
with the actual principals in the 
Texas case and lushly photographed 
“re-enactments,” which make their 
own comments on justice and on the 
connection between journalism, as 
presented in documentaries. and the 
fiction that journalism can inspire. 

Mr. Morris is an original. His essay 
on a pet cemetery, “Gates of Heav- 
en,” was one of the hits at the 1978 
festival. 

Home cooking isn't always great, 
but it can be reassuring. 

Earlier this year, it seemed quite 
possible that American movies were 
in the hands of the trivia experts. 
However, the last six weeks have 
shown that some American movie 
makers, at least, and the people who 
finance them, are still full of vitality, 
liberating lunacy and the guts to take 
a long shot. 

One doesn't have to like ‘The Last 
Temptation of Christ” to be fasci- 
nated by some of its non-biblical reve- 
lations. The chief revelation here is 
that all attempts to visualize the pas- 
sion of Jesus must make dumbfound- 


ingly literal a story whose landscape 
is the spirit, not a reconstructed Holy 
Land filled with rented livestock. 
Thus the results must always be as 
offensive to some as they are laugh- 
able to others. 

This holds true whether the film is 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told," 
produced with ecumenical reverence 
and an all-star cast on a blockbuster 
budpet or the far more modestly con- 
ceived “1.851 Temptation,” which, for 
all of 115 sincerity, seems to be the 
longest movie ever made. If anything, 
Mr. Scorsese and Paut Schrader, who 
wrote the screenplay, aren't bold 
enough in dramatizing the idea, held 
blasphemous by some, that Jesus at 
least thought He had a choice. 

The theology seems as muddled as 
the film's most furiously partisan 
critics allege, but for different rea- 
sons. Having raised the dead, given 
sight fo the blind and changed water 
into wine (in a scene that depicts 
Jesus as the perfect dinner guest), it 
is difficult to accept His doubts as 
seen in the last temptation, the film’s 
dreary, anticlimactic vision of what 
His life on earth as an ordinary man 
might have been. 

Mr. Coppola's “Tucker: the Man 
and His Dream,” about the short- 
lived career of the automotive genius 
Preston Tucker, is an ehullient 
comedy in which a heroic man is 
crushed by system, ἃ sort of dark 
lark. It’s the best, most ornery Cop- 
pola film in a very long time, a movie 
whose cheery manner constantly con- 
tradicts the meaning of what's hap- 
pening on the screen. 

Over the years, a lot of directors 
have been favorably compared to 
Presion Sturges, but only one man, 
Jonathan Demme (‘Handle with 
Care,” ‘Melvin and Howard”), is in 
the Sturges league (as well as his 
own). “Married to the Mob,” Mr. 
Demme's latest, is an unqualified 
charmer about the attempts of a 
pretty young Mafia widow to pet out 
from under a family that 15 not hers. 

“Married to the Mob” is not as 
spiky and abrasive as Mr. Demme's 
“Something Wild.” It’s less risky, 
perhaps, but it 15 also more coherent. 
It brings a Sturges-like, madcap folk- 
siness to the milieu of “The Godfa- 
ther." Michelle Pfeiffer heads the 
dream cast that includes Matthew 
Modine as an F.B.1. man, Dean Stock- 
well as the mob kingpin and Mer- 
cedes Rueh! as the kingpin's rau- 
cously needy wife. 

From beginning ‘+ end, ‘Married 
to the Mob" is a big smile, inter- 
rupted here and there by beliy laughs. 


era of Paris. In that position, Mr. 
Bergé will coordinate the Bastille Op- 
era, Palais Garnier and Salle Favart, 
traditional home of Paris's Opéra Co- 
mique. Former Culture Minister Léen- 
tard proposed turning the smaller 
Salle Favart into a music school, 
while Mr. Bergé has proposed that it 
Present productions originating out- 
side Paris. 

“We have decided that operas will 
no longer be performed at Palais 
Garnier. It will completely become a 
house of dance,” said Mr. Berge. He 
said that to prevent financial losses, 
Palais Garnier should present at 
least 160 nights of dance a year — 
about half by visiting troupes and half 
by the Paris Opera Ballet, for which 
Mr. Nureyev is the artistic director. 

At the same time, the Bastille Op- 
era will be awarded the monopoly on 
operas. Mr. Bergé said it would be 
self-destructive to allow both houses 
to produce operas because France's 


opera public is small compared to. 


ltaly's or Germany's and because the 
cost of maunting operas is so high. 

“We don't have enough money for 
{wo houses of opera,” Mr. Bergé ex- 
plained. Nor, apparently, is there 
money for two orchestras. Thus, the 
Palais Garnier orchestra will be re- 
placed with a Bastille orchestra, with 
Mr. Barenboim as artistic and musi- 
cal director. Mr. Barenboim conse- 
quently finds himself in a tug of war 
with the Garnier orchestra; instead 
of automatically accepting Gamier 
musicians into the Bastille orchestra, 
he wants them to audition. The musi- 
cians refuse. 


Many conservative critics assert 
that it is unfair to end Palais Gar- 
nier's prestigious 118-year-old career 
as a opera house just to make sure 
Mr. Milterrand’s favorite, the Bas- 
tille Opera, is a success. 

“Palais Garnier is one of the best 


halls in the world acoustically,” said 


Jacques Doucelin, music editor for Le 
Figaro, the traditionally conservative 
Paris daily. ‘When one mounts ‘Car- 
men’ at the Bastille, why not do ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutti’ at Garnier? It’s all a ques- 
tion of money. There is one budget for 
three houses, and everything will be 
for the Bastille and there won't be 
enough for the others.” 

But the Bastille’s backers say it is 
obvious why they favor the new 
house. “Can you imagine doing 
Berg's ‘Lulu’ at Palais Garnier? It’s 
hard to imagine doing very modern 
works there," said Mr. Ott, the archi- 
tect. 

As for Mr. Berge, he added, “Ἱ don't 
understand why we're being criti- 
cized. We haven't destroyed Palais 
Garnier, we haven't closed it down 
and we haven't sold it to the Japa- 
nese.” 

Indeed, he said he hates the idea of 
seeing opera houses closed. "1 still 
have a red piece of curtain from the 
old Metropolitan Opera,” he said. 0 


Brief Encounter 


BY BETTY JORGENSEN/Puzzies Edited by Eugene T. Maleska 


ACROSS 
1 Town SW of 
Padua 
5Scrub . 
19 Moroccan 
capital 
15 Hangars 
20 Square 
columns 
21 Creator of 
Truthful 
James 
22 — Levant, 
French island 
23 Divided 
country 
24 WHAT HE 
WAS DOING 
28 Three: Prefix 
29 San —-, W. R. 
Hearst's castle 
30 Sopranos 
Caivé and 
Eames 
31 Items thrown 
by Eris 
32 Carryon 
34"---- we for- 
35 Erp topping 
36 Ritual 
37 Kind of market 
39 Lament . 
46 Anactof 
suppression 
44 WHAT HE 
SAW 
49 Shamus 
50 Stag's mate 
51 Railroad 
stations 
ἘΝ ΠΟΤΕ οὗ ator 
“Singing 
Cowboy” of 
movies 
57 Bridle part 
58 H. Clay, toa. 
Jackson 96 Prepare 
59 ftalian city on oysters 
the Po 97 Apl. managers 
60 Dispatch boat 98 Kind of virus 
61 Desist 99 Forbid 
62 Mére's man 100 WHAT SHE 
63 U.S. voters REPLIED 
since 1920 103 Ancestry 
64 Haze-smoke 105 Unsubstantial 
mixture * 106 Bloch 
6S Pastors’ symphony 
homes 110 Seraglio rooms 
66 —- shrew 431 Opium source 
47 Wagnerian 113 Great: Comb. 
earth form 
68 Basso tale 115 European tree 
118 cae some 
89 Filly's fath idols 
JOWHATHE ὀ ὀ ὀ  ὀ118 Bridalpath 
ASKED 120 Cleanse the 
79 Fixes the throat 
squeaks 122 Bonaparte’s 
89 Nine: Comb. marsha 
form 123 WHAT HE 
81 Dark-suit SIGHED 
nemesis 127 Lustrous fiber 
82 Me, to Miss 128 A.L. home-run 
Pi leader: 1944 
83 ΕΑ the τα 129 Landed estate 
Night": T. 120 Units of force 
Moore 131 Ancient 
88 Plied with chariot 
fons” 132 “Sing — 
ith 76 Down, songs for me”: 
Dino's! big hit 3 oo 
89 Part of hcl. reg. 
90 Entire 134 Germ 
91 Small 
nightclub DOWN 
92 Emblem ona rsnare: 
Greek flag 2 Try hard 
8 pireet show 3 Chinese truth 
mA Nowe ae 4 They're often 
95 Liquidated 5 impossible 
Russian: 1953 fancy 


8 Bowling alleys 
disease 


8 Abbr. on an Streisand 
envelope movie 
90.T. book 47 Member of 
10 Equatorial largest Indian 
Guinea's roup in U.S. 
Mbini, 48 French Prime 
formerly Minister; 
11 Grads 1847-48 
12 Procreated, 51 Chauncey 
biblical style from N.Y: 
13 Sucky 1834-1928 
substances: 52 Janvary, in 
bbr. Avila 
14 Famed 53 Hidden 
mummy 5@ Halfan 
15 Doubting African fly 
Thomas 57 Continuea 
18 Emulated subscription 
Bugs Bunny 59 Commotions 
ἘΠ Of anepoch 80 One of 5 Latin I 
18 Streeter’, 5 trio 
"-.--- Mable"* 61 Jeweler's 
19 He directed weight unit 
“The Odd 63 Ina distorted 
Coupte” way 
20 One of the 4 Charger 
Reds’ rivals 65 Bearings 
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The Candidates and Poor Children 


An Issue for the No-Issue Campaign 


First ina series. 

It’s almost October, the first Presidential de- 
bate is upon us, but where are the issues in the cam- 
paign? There’s plenty of posturing, like Michael 
Dukakis posing helmeted aboard a tank. There’s no 
end of puffed-up patriotism, like George Bush, 
dauntless defender of the Pledge of Allegiance, mis- 
reciting ‘‘and to the liberty for which it stands.”’ Yet 
it remains the Campaign of No Issues. 

What's wrong with the candidates, people ask, 
that they offer such a shallow basis for choice? 
What's wrong with the system that,it produces such 
uninspiring candidates? Ξ 

The questions are upside down. If the campaign 
is shallow, that’s likely because the public wants it 
that way. When voters care passionately about an 
issue, they know how to raise a hero to their shoul- 
ders in 15 minutes. Remember Eugene McCarthy 
and Vietnam in 1968. 5 

In this calm and prosperous time, voters shrug 
off even flaming contradictions. Yes, they tell poll- 
sters, we should spend more for public services, but 
we should pay less for them — and meanwhile, isn’t 
it outrageous to dump new debt on the next genera- 
tion! The candidates play along, remembering viv- 
idly what happened when Walter Mondale and later 
Bruce Babbitt told the truth about taxes. 

Yet the candidates also have responsibilities to 
the public, and the first is to stand for something. 
Even as both play along with the economic pre- 
tense, there remains a domestic issue of surpassing 


Cost-Effective Programs 
WIC: FOOD FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, CHILOREN 
Reduces infant mortaity 


$1 investment in 
prenatal component can 
save $3 in short-term 


μη participate. hospital costs. 


PRENATAL CARE 
Reduces low birthweight, $1 investment can save 


Prematurity and infant $3.38 in cost of care for 
mortality. low-bi t infants. 


. Decreases neonatal and $1 spenton 
infant mortality, and comprehensive prenatal 
abnormalities through Early care for Medicaid 7 
Periodic Screening recipients saves $2 in 
Services. infant's first-year care. 


CHILDHOOD IMMUNIZATION 

Reduces vaccine- $1 spent on Childhood 
Preventable childhood immunization Program 
diseases like rubella, saves $10 in later 
mumps, measies and polio. _medicai costs. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


Increases school success, 
employability and seff- 

' esteem. Less than 20 
percent of those eligible are 
participating in Head Start. 


‘Source: House Select Commitiae on Children, Youth and Ferniies 


$1 spent on preschool 
education can save $6 in 


importance. Indeed, it embraces many domestic 
issues: family values and education; crime and 
crack; hunger and health; the need for workers and 
the cost of welfare; national self-interest and na- 
tional self-respect. : 

This issue has many names — breaking the 
cycle of poverty, rescuing the underclass, early 
childhood intervention. What it comes down to is 
saving the next generation of children at risk, those 
who, as Senator Moynihan writes on today’s Op-Ed 
Page, lack a fair chance. 

Early childhood intervention. It’s an issue 
whose time has come, if only Vice President Bush 
and Governor Dukakis wauld bring to it the virtue 
each professes: leadership. 


Save Thousands — and Billions 

As the chart above illustrates, early childhood 
intervention can save thousands of lives, and bil- 
lions of dollars. The savings start immediately, with 
the birth of the next child who, without prenatal 
health care, would have needed weeks of intensive 
care costing $1,000 a day. 

A year ago, the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment issued a monumental report that called co- 
gently and urgently for early childhood interven- 
tion; the call was especially compelling coming 
from leading business executives. The C.E.D. esti- 
mated that with each year’s school dropouts, the 
country loses $240 billion in missed earnings and 
foregone taxes. ; 

Crime control, welfare, health care and other 
social services cost needless extra billions. In 
“Within Our Resch," a book that documents the 
benefits of intervention, Lisbeth Schorr reports that 

- in South Dakota, eight babies whose mothers had 
received no prenatal care needed neonatal intensive 
care that alone cost half a million dollars. 

The benefits transcend money. Researchers at 
Brown find that even by age 4, children at risk drop 
by as much as 30 points on intelligence tests com- 
pared with low-risk children. Other research 
demonstrates the profound gains from early educa- 
tion. A famous study of poor 3-year-olds showed that 
those enralled in Head Start in the early 1960's were 
much more likely than other children to finish high 
school, land jobs, avoid crime — and avoid teen-age 
pregnancy. Just last week came news of improve- 


ments in minority teen-agers’ scores on college ad- 
missions tests. Donald Stewart, president of the Col- 
lege Board, attributes the gain to early intervention 
like Head Start. 

As children have become 1988's hot political 
theme, both Presidential candidates have mastered 
the right words. 

“T find myself almost haunted, as I get older, by 
the lives being lived by the children of our inner 
cities,” says Vice President Bush. ‘What will be- 
come of them? ... One of the things 1 intend to do as 
President is to see what I can do, as a leader, as a 
gentle persuader, to rally our people to help those 
children.” He proposes a $1,000 tax credit to help 
poor parents pay for child care. 

“I’m here to talk about the health of our chil- 
dren, about how we're going to make sure that 
every child in America has a healthy start in life, 


and a fair shot at the American dream.” So said * 


Governor Dukakis last week as he offered a prena- 
tal health plan for poor women not covered by 
Medicaid or private insurance, modeled on his Mas- 
sachusetts program. ὃ 

While welcome, these fragmented responses 
are not the stuff of Presidential leadership. On the 
contrary, the subject of poor children risks being 
swallowed up in the larger subject of day care. And 
even day care is being swallowed up in a golden 
δῖον of generalized virtue about children. Politi- 
cians have a talent for so enlarging issues that the 
only response required is sympathy. 

Sooner or later, a rational day care system will 
arise; its constituency is huge, and growing. In a 
society that pushes mothers to work outside the 
home, that’s as desirable .as it is inevitable. But 
providing day care for all children differs decidedly 
from intervening early to change the course of life 
for children at risk. Their needs cry out for leader- 
ship. To let the two subjects blur is to sacrifice the 
poor children. 

Are the candidates serious about children at 
risk? That can be tested by how they address the 
full range of these needs. 

The Young Mother. Some 13 million American 
children live in poverty, a higher proportion than in 
1975. One in five is at risk of becoming a teen-age 
parent — a critical : 


facet of early childhood 

intervention. Projects | Mids at Risk 
in Chicago, San Antonio Proportion of chitdren 
and other cities demon- under age 6 living 
strate the multiple in poverty. 

benefits of special ‘ 


assistance. There is 
much the next Presi- 
dent could do to extend 
and magnify those 
benefits. Such assist- 
ance encourages young 
parents to stay in 
school and go on to the 
world of work. It equips them to be better parents 
to the child just born. It encourages them to defer 
second pregnancies until ἃ more mature age. The 
net effect is to enrich three lives: of the teen-age 
mother, of the baby just born and of the baby 
unborn. 

The Baby. Early medical intervention has be- 
come crucial in this era when even one hit of co- 
caine or crack during pregnancy can cause lasting 
fetal damage. Neonatal intensive care units are 
filled with babies who were born too soot, too small 
or sadly damaged — all because their mothers had 
little or no access to decent prenatal care. 

The Developing Child. Day care has become a 
crying need for families of ail income levels. But no 
one needs good, developmental day care more than 
poor families. And beyond the toddler stage comes 
preschool, which ought to mean Head Start. Despite 
the universal success of this Great Society jewel, 


‘only 17 percent of the eligible 3- to 5-year-olds are in 


full-year Head Start programs. The remedy is obvi- 
ous: full funding. 

If this were truly a time of no issues, America 
would be blessed. Issues mean problems, which is 
why, when the Chinese say, ‘May you live in inter- 
esting times,” they mean it as a curse. Millions of 
poor American children are cursed. There is no 
more compelling issue. | 

Next: A Fair Chance for the Mother. 
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No, Don’t Let Yellowstone Burn 


To the Editor: 

Of the Yellowstone National Park 
forest fires, M. Rupert Cutler, presi- 
dent of Defender of Wildlife and a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the Carter Administration, 
writes: “The fires are not destroying 
Yellowstone, they're changing it. And 
in most cases, those changes will pro- 
mote a greater diversity and abun- 
dance of plants and animals” ("Fire 
in Yellowstone, Hot Air im D.C." Op 
Ed, Sept. 11). 

In their haste to defend any policy 
that emulates nature, environmental- 
ists who defend the hands-off policy 
that allowed the flames to run wild 
are misleading the public. 

The Yellowstone fires destroyed 
more than half a million acres of old 
growth timber and wilditfe habitat 
and caused untold damage to water 
quality, There is general scientific 
agreement that Yellowstone’s 
charred lodgepole pine forests will 
regenerate and that a let-burn policy 
is sound per se. 

A let-burn policy is indeed defensi- 
ble in a properly managed forest. But 
defenders of this hands-off approach 
refuse to acknowledge that Yellow- 
stone was not a managed forest. Park 
officials, backed by the environmen- 
tal community, did not permit dead 
and dying timber to be removed from 
Yellowstone. 

Rather than allow 150-year-old 
trees infested by dwarf mistletoe and 
mountain pine beetle to be pericdi- 
caliy removed by harvest or by pre- 
scribed, controlled burns, Yetlow- 
stone managers mistakenly allowed 
dead wood to accumulate and the fire 
hazard to escalate. 

On National Forest lands, where 
many forested areas with roads are 
actively managed to reduce the 
buildup of fuels, wildfires are swiftly 
controlied. Had Yellowstone been 
similarly managed we would not now 
have to wait 300 years to see the for- 
est restored. 

For the unmanaged Yellowstone 
forest, a let-burn policy was a pre- 
scription for disaster. Yellowstone 
will return, but that begs the question 
why it needed to be destroyed in the 
first place. BARRY M. CULLEN 

President 
National Forest Products Assn. 
Washington, Sept. 16, 1988 


Treat Schizophrenia 
As a Health Issue 


To the Editor: 

“Mental Institutions May Be as 
Empty as They'll Ever Be" (Ideas δὲ 
Trends, Week in Review, Sept. 4), om 
the discharge of patients from Ll i 
state-owned, , state-mariaged ,_facili- 
‘ties, sometimes ‘facetidusty ‘called 
hospitals, is indicative of the sterility 
of the policy debates in complicated 
medical and social questions. 

Of the many reasons the treatment 
of schizophrenia is often inappropri- 
ately discussed as a welfare issue, the 
two most prominent are the great dif- 
ficulty we have accepting it as a dis- 
ease and that few people with schizo- 
Phrenia remain in the middle class 
for very long. The wealthy can pur- 
chase the medical and social re- 
sources that are required, and all 
others simply and ultimately sink to 
lower social status. 

Until the very reat knowledge about 
the epidemiology, diagnosis, medical 
treatment, social rehabilitation and 
Prognosis that is easily available in 
the psychiatric literature becomes 
part of the policy debate and focuses 
the discussion on the care and treat- 
ment af a disease, the Ping-Pong 
aspect of how best to get rid of these 
patients will constitute the public's in- 
terest. And this will most likely re- 
main the case as tong as the dumping 
of the problem into the state's wel- 
fare basket continues. 

When the nation decides to develop 
a health-care system, a first consid- 
eration should be to provide for the 
treatment of schizophrenia in ways 
similar to many other chronic dis- 
eases that have large social conse- 
quences. MARSHALL Fitz, M.D. 

Santa Fe, N.M., Sept. 4, 1988 


New Forest Corps 
To the Editor: 

Congress has had the practical an- 
swer for the high cost of fighting for- 
est fires available for years, and 50 
has the Administration. 


A national conservation corps bill 


before Congress (the American con- 
servation corps bill, S. 27 and H.R. 18) 
would provide full-time, well-condi- 
tioned, trained young people to be as- 
signed to the fire line in every region 
of the United States for three years at 
less than the cost of fighting forest 
fires piecemeal for one year! 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
had a productive existence from 1933 
to 1942, with fighting forest fires one 
of its most outstanding accomplish- 


ments. Nothing has really changed in - 


fighting forest fires in terms of the 
need for manpower, There should be 
thousands of — well-conditioned, 
trained people who can be 
as a unit, or units, any place in the 
United States. 

The plus factor in a national con- 
servation corps is that, besides fight- 
ing forest fires, the young corps 


members would be available to reha- 
bilitate our national parks, forests 
and public lands, which have a 20- 
year backlog of work projects to be 
completed to preserve our national 


resources. ALLAN W. ROSSEL 

Port Washington, L.I., Sept. 3, 1988 
The writer has been president of the 
National Association of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Alumni. 


laws, not τὸ do justice." De ade 
When such laws as the. Internal 


ductions or loopholes, those who are 
able to avoid taxes legally would pay 
a fair share of the tax bill, and the 
rest of us, the majority, would pay 
less. The tax form would consist ‘of 
three lines: total income, applicable 
percentage and tax due. Period! 
Additional forms and excruciating 
schedules would be eliminated. 


It would be interesting to ask. 


George Bush and Michael Dukakis 
how they feel about wealthy individu- 
als and corporations who are able to 
reduce their tax liabilities with tax- 
deductible yachts and planes, while a 
middle-class man with a large family 


unfair, but also because their corrupt- 
ing effect gradually pervades all of 
society. 

Woodside, Queens, Sept. 13, 1988 


Aral Sea Vanishes as Cotton Fields Expand 


To the Editor: 

Your report on rapid evaporation of 

the Aral Sea (news story, Sept. 2) 
might also have mentioned the bale- 
ful effect on climate in the Central 
Asian region. By absorbing solar 
energy, the.Aral moderates. winters 
wand #akes-possibleelonger growing 
season. Soviet scientists have stated 
that a possible cost of the Aral’s dis- 
appearance (predicted for the year 
2010, as matters stand) will be the 
loss of one million tons of raw cotton 
annually, about a tenth of the total 
Soviet crop. it has been said that the 
climatic impact will extend also to 
Afghanistan and Iran. 

Diversion of water from the Sibe- 
rian rivers is no longer regarded as a 
panacea for the problem,‘even by the 
Centraf Asians. Even if the scheme — 
which could not be completed until 
well into the next century — is 
adopted over the objections of econo- 
mists and environmentalists, its first 
phase would provide only 27 million 
cubic kilometers of water annually, 
far short of the Aral’s yearly loss of 
45 million, thus insufficient to main- 
tain even the sea's present depleted 
level. Unless demand for water for ir- 
rigation is drastically reduced, it will 
take a miracle of conservation to 
make up the balance. (Soviet plan- 
ners stopped talking long ago about 
restoring the Aral to its former size.) 

At the root of the problem is Mos- 
cow’s insistence on national self-suffi- 
ciency in cotton, whose production 
was increased fourfold between .1940 
and 1980. Most Central Asian water 
how goes to irrigate that crop, and the 
area sown to cotton is sti}] being reck- 
lessly expanded, despite the disas- 
trous ecological consequences, which 
have produced, among other results, 


a sharp rise in infant mortality. 

If the Kremlin would agree to-.sub- 
stantial cotton purchases abroad, it 
could ease the strain on water re- 


The writer is a fellow at Harvard's 
Russian Research Center. , 


Succession Insurance 


To the Editor: ἌΝ" 

In ‘‘No More Veeps" (Op-Ed, Aug. 
28), Eugene J. McCarthy provides 
powerful arguments for abolishing 
the Vice Presidency. But he offers un- 
persuasive answers to the critical 
question of replacing:a dead or dis- 
abled President. In the. nuclear age 


.the succession must be automatic, un- 


questioned and, above all, virtually 
instantaneous. At all times, United 
States military. forces must have a 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. McCarthy's basically sound pro- 
posal can be easify perfected. Let us 
include in his constitutional amend- 
ment a provision making the Secre- 
tary of State the automatic successor 
as interim President, until one of Mr. 
McCarthy’s proposed mechanisms 
(Congress or a reconvened Electoral 
College) can act. RICHARD SMOKE 

Providence, R.1., Sept. 2, 1988 


The writer is professor of political . 


science at Brown University. 


Vietnam’s Changed Since It Fell Into the Hands of the Vietnam ese | 


To the Editor: 

“Antidote for Civilization, Fabu- 
lous Vietnam" by Nancy Bekavac 
(Op-Ed, Sept. 9), noting an item if 
Vogue about rumors that Club Med is 
scouting Vietnam for a future club, 
scoffs at the idea of Vietnam as a 
“tropical paradise.’* Ms. Bekavac ap- 
parently cannot comprehend that 
without the Americans, their gun- 
ships and their good intentions, that's 
what Vietnam could be. 

It would do her good ta go back to 
Vietnam, if only to realize how her 
imagination has been skewed by bad 
memories. 

The sailors on the town in Cam 
Ranh, for example, are not Russian 
but Vietnamese. They relax in sea- 
food restaurants, not whorehouses 
and bars. If they look for romance, 
they must rely on their diffidence and 
charm, not their pathetic socialist 
Navy pay. Most of them spend their 
off-duty hours strolling around, while 
Cam Ranh's modest young women 
pretend to ignore their glances and 
giggle among themselves. Yes in- 
deed, Vietnam has changed quite a 
bit since it fell into the hands of the 
Vietnamese. 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publicatian must 
include the writer's nante, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of maul received, we 
regret thal we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


I too feel a pang when J try to pic- 
ture Club Med setting up.an island of 
upscale hedonism in my husband's 
country, but not for Ms. Bekavac's 
reasons. A site they are probably con- 
sidering is Nha Trang, where my fa- 
ther-in-law lives. The beaches there 
are pristine, the mountains lush, the 
pagodas serene and the lobsters are 
huge, fresh and succulent. 

But what my son, who was 3 when 
we spent a month with his grandfa- 
ther in 1987, remembers is that he 
was free there to leave the house 
every morning to play on the side- 
walk and visit his friends without his 
mother trailing after him, to protect 
him from traffic and strangers. The 
neighborhood looked after him as it 
looked after its own children.: 

The grandmas fed him fresh fruit 
and sweets, the big girls picked him 
up when he got tired. The boys shooed 
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him away from the roadway and the 
rougher games. 1 didn't even have to 
know where he was to feel secure. If 
there was a tantrum or tears that no 
one else could remedy, someone 
would always come to fetch me, 

My son seems to have readjusted to 
his confined, scheduled and depend- 
ent child's life in his native Manhat- 
tan, but his parents feel deprived. 
Vietnam, so impoverished economi- 
cally and so torn apart politically, is 
rich in other ways, a 

The ruins are there, of. course, the 
amputees, the deformed, the stark. 


white graves the Vietnamese have - 


laid out to honor their War dead; even 
those tens of thousands whose- re- 
mains have never been found. ὁ 

If Ms. Bekavac must still think of 
Da Nang as a place to sail shel] cas- 


ings and hide from the Vietcong, I - 
can’t blame her. { felt I had τὸ climb © 


Marble Mountain, not so much to ad- 


mire the pagoda hewed by Emperor... .. 


Minh Mang’s subjects from the lime- 


stone caves that honeycomb thesum- - 
-mit, ἃ5 τὰ light incense for the cousin 


who was killed in Quang Nam ἰῃ 1967, 


What 1 can't forget is: that 2 
crowd of Vietnamese on holiday an , 
respectfully fell silent and stood back 


as Idid tt. ἔ 
-An. “antidote ‘for civilization" 
Vietnam ts civilization, If Ms, Bela. 


. vac, like so many of us,-missed that 


EMIL Poas! | 
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7 Half the Nation’s Children: Born Without a Fair Chance 


y Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


definition to talk about 
the families in which 
they live. That is why 
ae we are going to have to 
learn to talk about two kinds of chil- 
* dren, because — of a sudden, in a 
flash. — we have become a society 

divided inte two kinds of families. 

- Callit a dual family system. 

In this dual family system, roughly 
half our children, somewhat random- 
ly, but inexorably, are born Without a 
fair chance. We know precious little 
about what to do about it. 

- Ina society with more than enough 
to-go around, poverty is a form of bad 
luck. Children have the most of it 
About 10 years ago, we became the 
first nation in history in which the 

- poorest group in the population was 
the children. This is intensifymg: To- 
day, the poorest children are the 
youngest children. 

To say again, and it needs to be said 
again and again: This is new. ; 

At any given moment, about one 
child in four is born poor. Over time, 
upward of one in three will be on wel- 
fare at some point. One in two will 
live in a single-parent, female-headed 
household. The “normal” family is no 

. longer normal. The Bureau of Census 
projects that only 39 percent of chil- 
dren born in 1987 will live with both 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Democrat 
of New York, is chairman of the Sen- 
ale subcommitiee on social security 
and family policy. 


* An Issue for the No-Issue Campaign 


natural parents until age 18. 

We may be entering an era in which 
this dual family system defines the 
gradations of social class in America. 
Years ago, the social] .scientist. Wil- 
liam Graham Summer observed that 
social class breaks down into people 
with habits. These mclude the habit of 

-having money, which is beginning to 
define social class as never before, 

We make a great fuss over regular 
income — partly because we meas- 
ure it precisely (thanks to the income 
tax) and partly because it is what 
most of us live on. In reality, regular 
income is a sometime thing. It 
bounces around, especially at lower 
levels. Wealth — real estate, stocks, 
bonds and capital assets — endures. 

Wealth produces assets that-live on, 
independent of the individual it can 
be used to nurture children for what- 
ever success is said to require, be it 
tuition or orthodontia. Wealth is an in- 
surance policy that gives not only 
physical but psychological comfort to 
a developing child. 

We appear to be a country in which 
wealth is accumulating mightily in 
the upper reaches. The top 10 percent 
of the population owns 65 percent of 
all net worth, the bottom half a mere 
4 percent. 

Families are the means by which 
wealth is passed from one generation 
to another. Families that remain in- 
tact accumulate wealth. By contrast, 
single-parent families seem to accu- 
mutate little or no wealth. When last 
measured, black female heads of 
households with income under $11,000 
hada median net worth of minus $18. 

Some such families start poor. A 
quarter of female-headed families 
commence with a “premarital 


birth.” An old misfortune. But new 
and central to the duat family system 
is the devastation that awaits di- 
vorced women. The Urban Institute, a 
nonprofit research organization, re- 
ports that in the year following a di- 
vorce, the living standard of children 
and women typically falls to about 
two-thirds of its former level. 

We simply do not know how much 


We have 
created a 
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life styles pass from one generation 
to another. Single-parent families can 
be as good or better than the alterna- 
tive. But researchers such as Irv Gar- 
finkel and Sarah McLanahan, of the 
Institute for Research on Poverty, 
find patterns — educational, eco- 
nomic and what might be called eco- 
logical — that are clearly negative. 
Among whites, for example, daugh- 
ters of single parents are 53 percent 
more likely to marry as teen-agers, 
134 percent more likely to have chil- 
dren as teenagers, 164 percent more 
likely to have a premarital birth and 
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A New Latin Offer 


arlos Andrés Péres is cam- 
paigning for president, too — of 
Venezuela. He came to the U.S. 
with some new ideas about dealing 
with what he calls “‘the historic misun- 
derstanding” between the U.S. and 
Latin America. He is almost certain to 
be elected, but the visit here may help. 
The two U.S. candidates ought to lis- 
ten to him because the most urgent and 
-pertiaps most difficult foreign affairs 
- questions facing the next President 
will be in this 


But.these.are just the edges. 
‘Mr.. Andrés Péres, or CAP as’ many 
call him, was President of his country 


᾿ eignty, he says Latins should see that 
“drug traffickers are the ones who 
breach our sovereignty.” He is criti- 
cal of “δά U.S. policy’” on Panama 
and worries that Venezuela risks 
going the Colombian way. He urges: 
“Let Latins help. If, we criticize the 
U.S. for intervention, we can't refuse 
to accept our responsibilities.” 
’ CAP called for an internatjonal con- 
ference on drugs that would organize 
international police.cooperation and a 
fund to promote substitute crops where 
drugs are grown as a livelihood. “It 


r 
sdemocratic: 


can't be solved one country at a time, 
or by concentrating on traffickers or 
consumers.” It is “absurd and unfair” 
to blame the U.S. Government and 

, 85 many Latins do, he says. He 
considers drugs a world problem, 
stemming from “the inequities of in- 
ternational society.” 

He was on his way to a high-level 
meeting at Harvard on debts. That is 
linked to drugs because just servicing 
debt has made Latin nations poorer 
than they were a decade ago, which 
‘threatens .to -undermine their new 
Wegimes,reoperr the ‘way 
«ἴον military rulers, who almost always 


Forgetting 


past 
grievances. 


squander resources and renew the vi- 
cious circle of misery and illegality. 

The fresh approach comes in a will- 
ingness to set aside past grievances, 
admit that ‘we all made mistakes, the 
developing countries, the U.S.,.the in- 
ternational organizations.” He said: 
“Our countries have learned a lot from 
these crises. Venezuela has changed a 
lot in the past 10 years. We now value 
work. The international system puts 
‘the main burden for accommodation 
on the poor, the workers. Our country 
Needs written agreements with labor, 
management and government to 
Spread the sacrifices.” 

Shoriterm arrangements through 
the LMLF. haven’t worked, CAP said. 
“The situation is getting worse. The 


sacrifices we made were useless, and 
things have become intolerable.” 

There is no shortage of proposals for 

longer-term, more equitable solutions 
that would permit debtors to grow out 
of their sinkholes. But they aren’t get- 
ting very far for lack of leadership. 
Like many other Latin leaders, CAP 
warns that mounting economic dis- 
tress could bring people to the streets, 
and then the military into power. 

“But people are becoming educated 
about the costs of military dictator- 
ship,” CAP says. "ΑἹ is paying 
the. bills.caccumulated. by three. of 
them.” And, he adds, most Venezue- 
tans now think “the way out has to be 
democracy.” 

Still, the dictators and the socialists 
have come and gone, and the social 
problems remain. What is there to as- 
sure that new help, new indulgence 
would bring better results? 

“We have to put our own house in or- 
der, to seek healthier economies,” CAP 
Says. “We must accept that supervision 
of the use of credits by international or- 
ganizations is not undue foreign inter- 
vention. The debtors have to see the 
need of restructuring and making ad- 
justments progressively. The problems 
were there before the debts.” 

From the Latin view, he sees the 
need above all “‘to go for a frank under- 
standing with the great nation that will 
continue to play a very important role 
in the region and the world." 

This is an important offer from a 
Latin nationalist who has swung 
around to talk about “‘interdepend- 
ence™ and a new sense of sovereignty 
as “candor and cooperation.” It is a 
willingness to take account of U.S. 
needs as well. If the next U.S. Presi- 
dent isn’t prepared to respond, the 
cost of the damage will weigh heavily 
on the U.S. and Latin America. [5] 


. By Sheldon Himmelfarb 
- ἤει : WASHINGTON 


. the latest big buyout. 
Random House will ac- 
‘quire the-Crown Pub- 
lishing Group, pushing 

the book business still further into the 
grip οἵ a few conglomerates. When 
the dust settles, a handful of corpora- 
tions will contro! almost 50 percent of 
an industry that was once made up of 
dozens of independent family-run 
companies. 

What does all ‘this consolidation 
-mean for publishing? The birth of 
McBooks. 

For more than ἃ year now, the 

giants have been buying smaller pub- 

lishing houses for. as much as 50 
_ times their earnings. Unprecedented 

sales will be-needed to pay for these 

megadollar’ mergers, and that's 
where McBooks will come in. 

“"Penned, packaged and promoted 

with the sameé efficiency that made 

Ray Krock's hamburgers famous, 

they'll sell copies the way McDonald 

selis Big Macs. “Twenty Billion 

Sold!” the dustjackets will proclaim. 

And behind these flashy. covers there 

will be something for everyone. 

McBooks won't be written just to 
᾿ read; they'll be written to film, to ex- 

port, fo serialize and dramatize. 

Goodbye, literati; hello, Hollywood. 

” Of course, there will be a price to 

pay’ for all this McFficiency, espe- 
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cially by the authors. Publishers will 
be more reluctant than ever to take a 
chance on new talent. They'll want a 
sure winner, a guaranteed money- 
maker. So unless a writer comes to 
them via Washington politics, 2 bor- 
dello, or both, they probably won't 
have the right stuff. 

Instead, the moguls of bookmaking 
will rely on McMarket research to 
put together their new lists. Hence, 
-the ideal McBook wiil have one page 
of advertising to every page of text, 
will offer a trip to Hawaii to anyone 
:who can solve the murder or collect 
enough bookmarks and will usually 
shave a sequel! waiting in the wings. On 
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the nonfiction side, the ideal McBook 
will be something like ‘The May- 
flower Madam’s Guide to Cultural 
Literacy.” 

The writing process could also 
change under the pressure of big 
profits. In the past, writers were lik- 
ened to being professional voyeurs, 
watching life from the wings and then 
interpreting it, embellishing it, some- 
times lampooning it. Writers have 
been envied for their freedom of ex- 
pression, if not their income, but for 
the McBook generation, which can’t 
afford to take chances any more than 
its corporate backers can, writing 
will be more like cooking according to 
a recipe: two all-beef patties, special 
Sauce, lettuce, cheese. .. 

1 don't, mean to imply that profit 
and literary merit are mutually ex- 
clusive. They are not. But let's not kid 
ourselves: the correlation between 
best sellers and best writers is pretty 
slim. Just look at the four top sellers 
at Crown Publishing, all of which sold 
over a million copies: 

“How to Avoid Probate.” 

“The Mammoth Hunters.” 

“The Joy of Sex." 

“101 Uses For a Dead Cat.” 

No wonder Random House couldn't 
resist. 

The last word on this subject should 
80 to the English essayist Francis 
Bacon, who, if he were writing today, 
would no doubt give us the Bacon 
McBook. Almost 400 years ago he 
wrote, “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” 

Now, will that be to read here, or to 
gO? Qa 


92 percent more likely to divorce than 
daughters of two-parent families. 

Upward of half our children run 
into the troubles that go with a single- 
parent, low-income family tife. Many 
overcome this; some seem hardly to 
notice. In each cohort, many individu- 
als will move up into the ‘‘stable” re- 
gions of our new social class struc- 
ture — but many will move down. Yet 
at any given time, half our children 
are surely better off than the other 
half. 

If you first get these things 
straight, it is a little easier to rough 
out a policy response. Some things 
you surely don’t do. Unhappily, one of 
the things you surely don’t do we have 
just done. 

We've trashed the nation’s finances 
— not so much by the tax cuts of the 
Reagan Administration but by the 
borrowing that followed. Interest is 
beginning to eat us alive: Debt serv- 
ice next year will be greater than the 
deficit. For the foreseeable future, it 
will require one-quarter of each citi- 
zen’s personal income tax to pay the 
interest on money borrowed during 
the past eight years. This is elemen- 
tally a transfer of wealth from work- 
ing single parents in the Bronx to 
holders of long-term Treasury bonds 
living in Palm Beach. S 

In such ways, Government policy 
intensifies the social structures that 
work against giving all youngsters a 
fair chance in life. 

For all this, welfare is the greatest 
obstacle. The present system began 
as a temporary widows’ pension. The 


typical! recipient was represented as 
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a West Virginia miner's widow. No 
question of alimony or child support 
payments arose; the father of the 
family was dead. No question of em- 
ployment arose; women did not work 
in coal mines. A half century Jater the 
same arrangements support a wholly 
different population. . 

Today's typica} welfare recipients 
head families where the male parent 
is simply absent, not dead, and the [c- 
mate parent is fully employable, if 
helped into the labor market. In New 
York City, for example, there are 
64,000 adult welfare recipients who 
have never had one day's work. 
Forty-five percent of the children in 
New York City schools are on welfare 
(less than Hartford, Conn. and 
greater than Minneapolis, but many 
cities now are in this range.) We have 
let the median state's welfare pay- 
ment drop by one-third since 1970. 

In the next two weeks in Congress, 
we could secure the first real change 
in welfare since the program began. 
Both houses have enacted measures 
that respond to the new dual family 
system. We would take the present 
maintenance system and turn it into 
an employment program, with child 
support from absent fathers, transi- 
tional child care and health benefits 
for mothers leaving welfare and un- 


precedented automatic funding for . 


education and training. 

A mother cannot work without 
child care. A mother cannot work 
without skills. The cost of providing 
these is manageable: $3 billion to $4 


Government 
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billion over the next five years. The 
cost of not doing it is far greater and 
unacceptable: Every other American 
child will be born into a single-parent 
family, born to bad luck; every third 
American child will be doomed to 
spend part of his childhood on wel- 
fare, in poverty. In less than 20 years, 
these children will have children of 
their own. And so forth. 

From almost the moment the dual 
family system appeared, successive 
Congresses and Presidents have tried 
to respond, with welfare the central 
symbol of the problem. Often we have 
come close but, so far, always we 
have failed. The central reason for 
this is that we have only slowly come 
to recognize and accept the new so- 
cial reality we are dealing with. 

The present welfare legistation ad- 
dresses. the present reality. Success 
or failure will be a form of reality 
testing. If we fail this time — a mil- 
limeter from victory — 1 would be in- 
clined to think this is something 
American society can’t handle. 
Which means we will have spoiled με 
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THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


A ‘Talk Shop’ to Decrease the Deticit 


By CHARLES A. BOWSHER 
Diver erupted last week in 


Washington that highlights the 
fact that the Federal budget 
deficit won't go away. 

Last December, Congress created 
a new advisory panel, the N.E.C. — 
for National Economic Commission 
— to look at the deficit and make 
recommendations. The N.E.C. is a 
bipartisan panel of 12 members; its 
co-chairmen are a Democrat, former 
national party chairman Robert 
Strauss and a Republican, former 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lew- 
is. 

Suggestions made by Mr. Strauss 
on possible N.E.C. budget recommen- 
dations touched off the current de- 
bate. I find this debate healthy. 

Some cynics scoff at the idea that 
an outside panel can come to an 
agreement on solutions for the budget 
crisis we have faced for the past 
several years, let alone convince Con- 
gress and the President to adopt its 
recommendations. 


In fact, such commissions often | 
have made a major difference in pub- ! 
lic policy debates. For example, the 
Greenspan Commission, in 1983, pro- 
vided the framework for assuring the 
solvency of the Social Security Sys- 
tem in the face of great odds. It was 
the Greenspan Commission that Con- 
gress had in mind in creating the 
N.EC. 


It only takes a few numbers to tell 
the story of our failure at deficit 
control. In 1985, when Congress 
passed the original Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings deficit reduction law, it set a 
deficit target of $72 billion for fiscal 
1989. Last year, Congress admitted it 
could not meet that and subsequent 
targets and stretched out the 
Gramm-Rudman timetable, setting a 
1989 goal of $136 billion (with allow- 
ance for an additional $10 billion 
“cushion’’). 


But even if this $146 billion target is - 


met, the real Federal operating defi- 
cit will be much higher because it is 
offset by surpluses in Federal trust 
funds of $116 billion. This means the 
deficit for Federal operations could 
be as high as $262 billion and still 
meet the Gramm-Rudman ceiling 
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next year. - : 

This, in a nutshell, is the story of 
deficit reduction efforts — nibbling 
around the edges without real 
progress, year after year. 

For the N.E.C. to succeed, it must 
use the formula that worked for the 
Greenspan Commission. The package 
of recommendations must be seen as 
credible and nonpartisan. The bad 
medicine must be distributed fairly, 
without partisan advantage to one 
group or another. 


The basic answer to the budget 
crisis is not a mystery. While details 
will not be easy to implement, it boils 
down to this: we must save money 
both by spending it more efficiently 
and managing it more wisely, and we 
must raise taxes to restore a starved 
revenue base. 

Such a prescription, of course, is 
painful. Properly implemented and 
fairly distributed, however, the pain 
will be modest. It will be acceptable if 
the commission demonstrates that a 
little discomfort now will avoid dis- 
abling pain later. 


The challenge facing the commis- 
sion is to write the prescription and 
spell out the consequences for failing 
to act now. Providing a blueprint that 
sets priorities for action. A guide 
coming from a bipartisan panel of 
“wise men" will have instant credi- 


‘We must raise 
taxes to restore 
astarved 
revenue base.’ 


offer several suggestions based on 
the work done by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the investigative and 
auditing arm of Congress: 

The commission must make it 
clear that bringing the budget closer 
toward balance will take time; there 
is no miracle cure. 


To minimize the risk of a severe 
recession, the deficit in the Federal 
operating budget should be reduced 
at a pace that is slow enough to allow 
other forces at work in the economy 
to adjust. For example, we need time 
to allow monetary policy gradually io 
become more accommodating as the 
economic stimulus of the deficit de- 
clines. Otherwise, surpluses in Fed- 
eral trust funds could become a seri- 
ous economic drag on the economy as 
operating deficits are reduced. 


adjust to changes in American mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. And any tax 
increase will take time to implement. 

At the same time, Congress and the 
public must perceive that any vlue- 
print for action is equitable. Exempt- 
ing special interest groups from defi- 
cit reduction efforts is self-defeating. 

The commission must also avoid 
“blue smoke and mirrors” in its rec- 
ommendations. One of the problems 
we face today is a history of both 
Congress and the Administration 
having resorted to accounting tricks 
and other gimmicks to create the 
pretense of deficit reduction at the 
expense of real progress. 

The commission must take into ac- 
count the growing backlog of unmet 
needs that have been deferred or 
taken “off budget" to avoid exacer- 
bating the deficit. Examples range 
from the billions of dollars needed to 
bail out hundreds of insolvent savings 
institutions to the modernization of 
nuclear weapons plants. Meeting 
these and other needs in the absence 
of a well-crafted policy to reduce the 
deficit can only make matters worse. 


Finally, the commission should 
strike a blow against waste and ineffi- 
ciency by focusing attention on the 
antiquated financia) management 
systems of the Federal Government. 
Managing multibillion-doliar pro- 
grams with accounting and manage- 
ment systems from the horse-and- 
buggy era guarantees not only waste, 
but programs that do not work well. 


In the end, it will take compromise 
and courage to implement a sound 
deficit reduction plan. We've lived 
beyond our means on borrowed mon- 
ey and borrowed time for so long that 
pulling back and putting our econom- 
ic house in order will require major 
readjustments. 


φ.- there is reason for opti- 
mism. January will see the ar- 
rival in Washington of a new 
President and a new Congress. The 
advent of new Administrations and 
their traditional “honeymoon” with 
Congress have always offered a win- 
dow of opportunity to implement ma- 
jor policy changes. 

The final challenge for the N.E.C. 
will be to time its recommendations 
to take advantage of this opening. 
When all is said and done, the N.E.C. 
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_if its recommendations are 
clear, direct and evidently fair. 
In drafting its blueprint, I would 
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Similarly, foreign interests (which 
naw lend us much -of the money to 
finance our deficits) need time to 


may well offer the last, best hope for 
a rational plan to deal with our eco- 
nomic and budget problems. a 


INVESTING/ Anise C. Wallace 


Behind the Collapse in the Price of Gold 


Citing rising output, 
sales by strapped oil 
nations and a strong 
dollar, analysts 
urge caution. 


IN the last two weeks, prices of precious metals 

have dropped sharply. On Wednesday, gold fell 

below $400 an ounce to its towest level in more 
chan a year and a half. And many experts expect 
Prices to fall even more in coming months. The 
slide has convinced some portfolio strategists and 
economists that an increase in the rate of inflation 
— a threat that has hung over the financial mar- 
kets since the October market crash — may not be 
a concern after all. 

“My interpretation of it is that inflation is not a 
probiem,” said Greg A. Smith, chief investment 
srateniet at Prudential-Bache Securities in New 

‘ol 

Nf the falling prices of precious metals and other 
commodities hint at a slowdown in inflation, the 
recent price break might present a buying opportu- 
nity in the metals. Slower inflation would make 
stocks and bonds more attractive as well. 

But if the recent price drop presages a much 
bigger decline in inflation or even deflation (a 
more remote possibility), the only financial assets 
to buy are bonds, they say. Outright deflation couid 
throw the world economies into a depression and 
many companies into bankruptcy. 

Richard Russell, editor and publisher of the Dow 
Theory Letters in La Jolla, Calif., believes that the 
price plunges in the metals markets signa! defla- 
tion in the coming year. Almost all commodities, 
except cattle, have been under selling pressure in 
recent weeks, he said. 

“Personally, I think bonds are the best value 
around,” he said. Mr. Russell added that in a 
deflationary market, investments that provide in- 
come, like fixed-income instruments, would be the 
only financial securities investors would be buying. 

The metals pnice break began in the gold market 
and spilled over into the silver and platinum mar- 
kets, which often take their cue from gold. “Gold's 
the leader in this market,” said John P. Norris, 
vice president in the precious metals group at 
Citibank. The total world supply of gold produced 
in 1987 was 69 million ounces, while the total supply 
of platinum was only 3.1 million ounces, he added. 

There are several factors behind the collapse in 
prices of the metals. For one thing, the dollar has 
been increasing in value for most of the year. And 
gold and the doltar traditionally move in opposite 
directions. 

There has also been a change in the characteris- 
tics of the zeld market. New techniques have 
reduced the cost of mining the metal to $200 an 
ounce from $300. The lower mining costs have led 
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producers to increase the gold supply and con- | 
sumption has risen. Consumption of silver, mean- 
while, has increased throughout the 1980's, said ! 
Fred Demler, vice president and economist at - 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc. 

And while the gold supply has increased, there 
has been a change in demand. As the price of ail 
has declined in recent months, the Soviet Union 
and some of the Middle Eastern oil-exporting 
countries have had to raise cash by selling gold, 
traders said, putting pressure on prices. 

“When oil producers can't produce oil, they'are 
forced to sell gold," said Peter Canelo, investment 
Strategist at Bear, Stearns & Company in New 
York. ᾿ 

Moreover, traders report little buying by other 
countries. They suspect that newer buyers of gold, 
{πὸ Taiwan and Japan, which have trade surpluses 
with the United States, have cut back their pur- 
chases and are buying dollars instead. 


Most experts, expecting prices to fall further, 

* suggest that individuals avoid buying gold or any 

of the other metals in coming months. When gold 

broke through the important psychological level of 

$400 an ounce on Wednesday, traders suggested 
$380 as the next support level it would test. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Norris of Citibank said the 
lower prices were attracting bargain hunters last 
week. ‘‘Over the short term, at some point, we're 
Boing to realize the market is oversold,” he said. 
“Before that happens, we might go a little lower.” 

Investors who want to own gold or other metals 
have several ways they can invest: 

Φ Bullion. Investors can buy gold or platinum 
coins or bullion bars and lock them away. Such 
gold coins as the Canada’s Maple Leaf or China's 
Panda and platinum coins like Canada’s Platinum 
Maple Leaf and the Australia's Koala are usually 

. more expensive than bullion, but they do not have 
to be assayed and can be stored more easily. 
®Gold stocks. The securities of mining compa- 
nies are much more volatile than the price of the 
metal. Many are of South African companies, 
subject to political as well as economic risk. 

@Gold-oriented mutual funds. These make the 
best investment alternative for individuals who 
want to own gold stocks but do not know which to 
buy. The funds own a diversified portfolio of stocks. 


_ There are more than two dozen of them offered by 


such large organizations as Fidelity Investments 
and the Vanguard Group. Among the largest are 
the Van Eck Gold/Resources Fund, the Franklin 
Gold Fund and the International Investors Fund. 

Φ Gold futures. This is the most speculative way 
to bet on the direction of the metal's price. The 
contracts require the investor to buy or sell gold at 
a specific price on a set date. Profits and losses can 
be huge. 


Michael H. Sherman, chief investment Strategist 
at Shearson Lehman Hutton Inc. in New York, 
seemed to sum up the general feeling of analysts 
about the precious metals when he said he would 
ποῖ recommend buying the metals now except as 
Bure trading vehicles. 


A Bet on Arabian Receivables 


IVEN Wall Street’s recent history, some in- 
vestors think playing the stock market is a 
Jot like playing the horses. In the case of the 
Interfund Corporation, they may be able to do both. 

Interfund, based in Cannon Fails, Minn, is a 
small company that finances Arabian horses. 

According to Otto McGowan, a managing direc- 
tor for W. H. Newbold's Son & Company, a’Phila- 
delphia brokerage, the company has carved itself 
“‘a neat little niche financing business" ina 
burgeoning, if little-known, industry. Banks will 
tend money to buy Arabians, but they usually insist 
on collateral other than horseflesh. 

Arabians are noted as competition horses, and 
appear in shows across the country, Mr. McGowan 
said the market in Arabians is enormous; there 
are about 300,000 of them in the United States. 

While buyers of Arabians are usually well-to-do, 
they often prefer to pay for their horses in instail- 


ments. Arabians can cost from 
$1,000 to $700,000 each, with a 
typical one being in the 
$100,000 range. 

Horse breeders, rather than 
collecting installment pay- 
ments, like to take all the cash 
they can to improve their 
stock or fix the barn. 

That is where Interfund, founded in 1986 by John 
M. Arleth, a breeder, comes in. The company buys 
Sales contracts from breeders a! a discount and 
collects the payments. It has fimanced more than 
$23 million this way, earning a 23 percent return. 
Mr. McGowan, whose firm has managed In- 
terfund's private placements, sees profits of 50 to 
60 cents a share in 1988, The stock trades over the | 
counter at about $7. 
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Two gold-mining giants began a 
takeover battle. A division of the 
Anglia American Corporation of South 
Africa offered $4.9 billion for Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, a London-based 
company with huge mines in South 
Africa. Anglo American, the Western 
world's largest gold producer, is con- 
trolled by the Oppenheimer dynasty 
of South Africa, which runs the De 
Beers diamond operations. Consoli- 
dated, the second-ranked gold pro- 
ducer, can trace its roots to the Brit- 
ish Empire days of Cecil Rhodes. 
Anglo American said it would try to 
sell Consolidated’s South African 
mines, That was seen as a sign that 
Harry Oppenheimer, who opposes 
apartheid, might be wanting to trim 
his family’s stake in South Africa. 
Consolidated said it was against the 
takeover, which would be the largest 
ever of a British company. 

Getting out of gold seemed to be on 
the minds of most commodities 
traders, The price fell below $400 an 
ounce for the first time in 19 months. 
The reason most often given was.that 
inflation fears are easing. 


The textile-imports bill passed the 
House and was sent to President Rea- 
gan, who will probably veto it. The 
House vote was 248 to 150, not enough 
to overrride a veto. The bill says that 
imports of textiles and apparel can- 
not grow by more than I percent an- 
nually. It has strong support from the 
textile industry but the President and 
some consumer groups say the bill 
will raise consumer prices and is pro- 
tecting an industry that no longer 
needs such aid. 


Kroger has rejected two suitors, 
Kohiberg, Kravis, Roberts offered 
$46 billion for πρὸ nation’s second- 
largest operator grocery stores, 
while the Haft family of Washington 
had earlier bid $4.3 billion. Two years 
ago Kohlberg, Kravis outbid the 
Hafts and acquired the largest gro- 
cery chain, Safeway, for $4.2 billion. 
Kroger said it would go ahead with 
restructuring plan that would make a 
big cash payout to shareholders, fi- 
nanced by big borrowing. ; 


Inflation at the consumer level 
showed no acceleration in August, 
with prices rising four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, the same as in July. The prices 
of gasoline, many grocery items and 
used cars rose last month but that 
was offset by a big decline in clothing 
and smaller drops for meat and 
household items. On an annual basis, 
the August rise would work out to an 
inflation rate of 5.2 percent ... Sec- 
ond-quarter growth in the gross na- 
tional product was revised downward 
to 3 percent, from an earlier estimate 
of 3.3 percent. 


The stock market continued to dis- 
appoint hopes that it might get more 
lively after Labor Day. Volume re- 
mains lackluster, and those inclined 
ta optimism say that things will pick 
up after Election Day. Those inclined 
to pessimism expect more layoffs on 
Wall: Street. At week's end, the Dow 
Jones industrial average had barely 
budged, rising 0.53 point, to 2,098.68. 
Trading was slow in the credit mar- 
kets, too, but prices were off enough 
to push yields on the long Treasury 
bond back above 9 percent. The infla- 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 23, 1988 
(Consolidated) 
Company Sales Lest NetChng 
Baxter... 15,970,300 18: ~ 3% 
ATET concen, 15,064,000 26% ὁ % 
Ὁ + 4% 
- % 
+ 3% 
+h 
- ” 
+1 
- 
Exxon .-...... 6,888,200 44% - ἢ, 
Reebok ....... 6,855,100 11% - % 
Gen El ........... 6,237,100 43% + % 
GIOKO ......... 6,067,700 17% + % 
Morgen ...... 5,896,400 35% + ἢ 
Ford M .......... 5,806,500 5053. + % 
MARKETDIARY = usst Prev. 
Week Week 
AGVANCES .-....ὈὈπὈτότεν.ν.....907 1,151 
ὈΘΟΗΠΘΒ............,.νννκοναυ S45 713 
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Total Ιβϑιθα................2,172 2,157 
New ΗΟ"... ὁπ 55 
ΝΕΨΕΟΒ......... 4 42 
VOLUME Last” Year 
Week To Date 
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Total Sales... 701,239,700 21,091;703.680 ᾿ 
Same Per. 1987. 900,010,360 33,644,300,438 
‘SETAE co a a TED 


"WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 


Net 
High Low Last Change 


183.1 «081 
138.2 «1.38 

722 42,15 
134.0 +-0.27 
1523 -0.41 


182. 
136.2 
71.6 
1333 
151.2 
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A Takeover Battle. 


tion news was generally good but the — 
strong durable-goods orders appar- 
ently unnerved some bond traders. -_ 
Oil prices showed a non-inflationary © 
trend, falling back down to near $14 4 
barrel. The dollar did little, awaiting. 
this weekend's meeting of. finance 
ministers. : oe 
Two Hunt brothers filed for per- 
sonal bankruptcy protection. Nelson - 
Bunker Hunt and William Herbert 
Hunt are trying to avoid posting 2 
$225 million bond that a judge has re- 
quired if they want to appeal a $130: 
million civil-suit judgment against.. - 
them and another brother, Lamar 
Hunt. The suit was won by a Peruvian 
commodities company that said it 
suffered severe losses because οἵ 
what it said was manipulation of 
- world silver prices by the Hunts nine — 
years ago. The Texas brothers’ for-' 
tune has dwindled to an estimated $1 
billion from 55 billion, with much of ΄ 
their problem related to their heavy 


dealing in silver. 
vag, MeDonmell Dougias got a big order. 
that ‘was éspeci: welcome.’ Delta 


Airlines ordered 9 of the MD-11 tong-. 
range, three-engine airliners and took © 
an option to buy 31 others. Delta afso 
optioned or ordered about 100 other. 
planes from McDonnell and Boeing.’ 
The total order could amount to $10. 
billion if all the options are used. Mc- 
Donnell has been f it 
pressure from critics of the.MD-11 
program, which began in 1986 and 
has cost an estimated $1.7. billion. 
With the Delta order, McDonnell has _ 
firm orders for 53 of the planes. ᾿ 


Miscellanea. An investor group 
wants to sell stock to raise money so 
it can buy a brothel in Nevada. .The 
plan would raise $23.3 million, at 520 8 
Share, to buy the Mustang Ranch 
near Reno. Registration papers said 
the 105-room operation had profits 
last year of $817,000 on revenues of 
$5.6 million ... United Airlines said it 
would contest a regulatory decision to. 
award its Seattle-Tokyo route to-Con- 
tinental Air Lines ... The Federal 
budget deficit grew by $23.08 billion in 
August, 6 percent more than the in- 
crease in August 1987. The 11-month 
total so far this fiscal year, which 
ends Friday, is $165.3 billion, Last 
i the deficit totalled $149.51 bil- 


Stendard ἃ Poor's Pee ale 
400 indust .... 310.8 306.6 : 

20 Transp —..214.7 209.1 

MOUTHS nee 110.3 108.9 © 
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508 Stocks . 270.6 267.4 
100 Stocks ... 2569 253.1 
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Company Sates Last NetChng 
TexAir.. 2,805,100 13% ot ἣν 
Amdahl... 2,588,900 19% 1 ty 
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Post Sports Staff, Agencies 
| SEOUL ~ Kristin Otto of East Ger- 


many won a women’s record sixth 
eer τὰς gold medal on Sunday 

Victory in the 50 metre 
freestyle, American Matt. Bondi 
won his fifth gold medal, 28-year- 
old Vladimir Salnikov: won the 
1,500 m in the sunset of his career, 
while Mary Meagher had to settle 
for a tearful bronze in her twilight 


Bondi’s five golds, together with 
one silver and ome bronze, gave hin 
a total that equalled’ in number 
Mark Spitz” hitherto unique 1972 
tally —‘but Spitz won five golds, 
in world record times. ne 


Otto surpassed the 1976 women’s 
swimuning standard of East Germa- 
ny's Kornelia Ender, who won four 
golds and one silver. Ν 

Otto, ranked 11th in the world 
this year in the 50, looked incredu- 
lous as she realised that she had 
beaten the world record-holder, 
Yang Wenyi of China, into second 
place. Otto turned round and stared 
the clock, then a smile illumined her 
face as she realised what had hap- 
pened. Otto's time was 25.49, and 
‘Yang Wenyi’s was 25.64. Yang’s 
world record is 24.98. 

Cool nerves, fierce acceleration 
and natural ability honed into th 


proves a winner on each. : 
She has shown her versatility at 
ee her last-three major competitions, 


latest gymnastic super star, Dan- 
iela Silivas, shows off five of her 
six Olympic medals. (Reuter) 


NEW-YORK (AP) ~ The San Fran- 
cisco Giants beat the Los Angeles 
Dodgers 2-0 on Sunday night, keep- 
ing the first-place team from clinch- 
7 ing the National League West race 
nga δ until at least late last night they tried 
sree een again in San Diego. ᾿ς 
nae ae Only one’ game away, Ange- 
co les could have clinched the division 
championship on Sunday, but Giant 
> pope lap ia 
ἜΝ ee ee 
a aaa e,” Dodgers manager Tommy 
pone Coxe said. “We came imto the 
_ three-game series needing a combi- 
nation of three Dodgers victories or 


. _ got it down to one. That’s not bad.” 
eee: ® Now the Dodgers will face the 
a ? San Diego Padres and Padre pitcher 
Fernando Valenzuela in his first ap- 
pearance since July 30. 
ES . AMERICAN LEAGUE 


oy tees The Boston Red Sox outplayed 
ar i their arch-rivals, the: New ‘York 


τὸν eee East title in three years. 


for what seemed to be a long time.at . 


_ Viet rivals 


“the all-round ctown and the Soviets 


pitched a two-hitter - 


Re Cincinnati Reds losses to win. We ἡ 


tes Yankees, 6-0 on Sunday and moved . 
of τ closer to ἃ second American League — 


winning four golds at the 1986 
World ionships in Madrid, 
five at the 1987 European Champi- 
onships in Strasbourg and six on 

She shrugs off comparison. with 
Mark Spitz, and says disarmingty- “I 
wasn’t thinking of winning so many 
golds here. I just wanted to win the 


100 metres freestyle. That worked Ὁ 


30 well that 1 began thinking of win- 
ning one or two.” 

Calm confidence and competitive 
zest did the rest. “One thing is that I 
don’t get nervous. I keep cool be- 
fore finals. That may give me an 
edge,” she said. She might well hz-e 
scooped another gold in the 200 me- 
tres individual medley, in which she 
is reigning world champion, but 
gave that one a miss. 

“I can't swim everything,” she 
said — though many question this 
proposition. 

She burst on to the international 
scene as a 16-year-old when she won 
the 100 backstroke and two relay 
golds at the World Championships 
cy 


could not train for most of the sea- 
son because of a trapped nerve in 
ber neck. Yet she bounced right 
back in 1986. She said in Seoul that 
she is thinking now of retiring. 
East Germany’s Kathleen Nord 
and Birte Weigang finished 1-2 in 
the 200-metre butterfly, and Mary 
T. Meagher and Jill Sterkel became 
the first American women besides 
Janet Evans to win individual swim- 
ming medals. 
Matt thrives on relays 

‘Biondi helped the United States 


SEOUL (AP) — Romania’s new dar- 
ling, Daniela Silivas, putting ber So- 
i ly into the shade, 
won three out of four possible gold 
‘medals in the women’s gymnastics 
apparatus finals on Sunday, and tied 
Nadia Comaneci’s Olympic record 
of seven perfect scores. The Olym- 
Pic all-around gold medallist, Elena 
Sbushunova of the USSR, had a bad 


-final day, but she did manage to join 
: Silivas in tying Comaneci’s seven 


perfect scores record. 

The extrovert, brightly smiling Si- 
livas won gold medals in the uneven 
bars, balance beam and floor exer- 
cise, and took the bronze in the 
vault to dominate the competition’s 
final events. 

Svetlana 


beat Romania for the team title in 
the competition's earlier finals. 


Pitcher Roger Clemens gave the 
Red Sox seven strong innings on 


homers in New York's Yankee 


᾿ Stadium. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
WoL Pa GB 
87 66 - 
ΕΝ 5 85 5 
New York Βὶ Τὶ 33 Se 
Detwol. ἘΣ Τὶ 52 oh, 
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Babimnoce 53 99. 30 33.) 
4 απο oo 
5:3: 5 Ὁ sz M4 
Kamas City 0 73 523 lh 
Callfomnia 3 @ Aa wh, 
exes 67 BS 441 31 
ΕΝ 6 86 44 32 
Seantlc @ 9 412 392 
= = Clinched division tle 
Miwas- 


, - NEW YORK (AP) - Perfection still 
ἘΠ es suits the Buffalo Bills,” Cincinnati 
a - Bengals and Los: Angeles Rams af- 
ὃ . ter four weeks of National Football 
League action. ᾿ 
The Bis stayed unbeaten with a 
"36-28 victory over the Pitisburgh 
Steelers on Sunday as Robb Riddick 
: i, scored two quick touchdowns in the’ 
ahi third quarter, one on a blocked 
δ punt, and Scott Norwood kicked 
“" five field goals. a 
The 
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: Bills, Bengals, Rams unbeaten 


Billups went 26 yards for a score 
after recovering Kevin Mack’s 


1 drives that covered just 
65 yards in a 45-31 rout of the New 
York Giants. © 


‘Washington 21. 
kn cartier it was the New York Jets 
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to set a world record in the 400- 
metre medley relay. Like Spitz, 
Biondi took part in three worid-re- 
cord relays, and he added a world 
record in the 50 metre freestyle. 

David Berkoff of the United 
States, who set a world record in the 
100 metre backstroke prelims but 
finished second in the final, gave the 
US. relay team a big lead, using his 
35-metre submarine start. 

The U.S. time of 3:36.93 was 1.35 
seconds faster than the previous 
world mark set by a U.S. team in 
1985. Biondi swam the freestyle leg 


-on that team. Canada was second in 


3:39.28 and the Soviet Union won 
the bronze m 3:39.96. 

Both Biondi and Jacobs were un- 
der the 100-metre world records for 


Daniela triumphs in finale 


Phoebe Mills, the cornerstone of 
America’s international future in 
women's gymnastics, tied Roma- 
nia’s Gabriela Potorac for a bronze 
medal in the balance beam to earn 
the only U.S. medal of the week- 

competition. 
on eared 


the perfect score in major international 


meets. 
Silivas, 18, got her final perfect score 
uneven bars. 


on the . 
The 19-year-old Sbushunova made 
several mistakes that cost her more gold 
, althongh she also was awarded a 
score of 10 in the uneven bars and so also 
tied Comaneci’s ig 
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Dodgers’ celebration on hold 


The Red Sox lead. the second- 
place Detroit Tigers by 442 games 
entering the final week of the sea- 
son. Any combination of three Bos- 
ton victories and Detroit losses will 


clinch the division for the Red Sox. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
Wee Ρεῖ. 
mr CBE BG 
Montreal Tl 7% 55 1% 
‘St. Louis m8 481 21 
R δι 4 Dh 
oO 93 392 Mh 
West Division 
Θέμιν an 4 
Houmwuo 80 4 319 10h 
Sen Francisco DT 5B τ 
San Diego % ΤΙ MT 14 
Atta 52 100 342 ἘΜ 


μιὰ sisth ῷ the 70ap race at the 43km. 
picked off a pass to set up three. com : 


TENNIS -- Undseeded Marian Vaida of 


Corolina 23-10;7. Louisiana to 


GRANDPA — Viadimir Salnikov won the 1,500 


Die Ble ἢ aa 
on Friday. (AFP) 
their legs, but relay swimmers bene- 
fit from rolling starts. 


Asad close for poor Mary 


Mary Meagher, who won three 
ig) im the 1984 Olympics, closed 

f brilliant butterfly career on a 
down note with a bronze medal. But 
she could derive some consolation 
from the fact that her'records may 
survive long after her retirement. 
* Nord won the gold medal in 2 minutes, 
9.51 seconds, followed by Weigang in 
2:09.91 and Meagher in 2:10.80. 
Meagher’s world record, set in 1981, is 
2:05.96 and she continues to have the top 
10 times in history. 

“I certainly didn’t want to end my 
career this way,” Meagher said. “On the 
other hand, I gave it everything I could, 
and that is all that anyone can do. Per- 


Shushunova’s fail allowed team-mate, 
Boginskaia, 15, to claim the gold medal. 


final vault and overall score of 19.505. 
In the uneven bars, Silivas, East Ger- 


tor il pasta 0, pursue! 
it ight 10, left her rs 
ling for the silver and bronze. 


en's astics floor exercise with 
19.937 points. 

. The silver went to Svetlana Bogins- 
kaya of the Soviet Union with 19.887, 
while the bronze was won by Diana Dou- 


deva of Bulgaria at 19.850. 
oUt ras the third gold medal of the day 


Silivas. 
‘Silivas wou thé gold medal in the wom- 


u's gymnastics“ baldtice ‘beam with'a~ 


by Phoe: 
be Mills, who gave the United States its 
first. gymnastics medal . 9 
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mmiay ght do something else like market- 
tog or public relations work before going 
back to work with children.” 

She took five months off swimming 
Jast year and could not regain her former 
peaks of glory. “I lost my flexibility,” sbe 
reflected . “With this performance 
it is the end of the road for me. I am 
Taolght shows tht Iris to foo on τὸ 

τ τ it is time fo go on to 
other things.” δ᾿ 
Age can’t stop grandpa 

But Vladimir Salnikov of the So- 
viet Union proved that aging need 
not drive swimmers out of competi- 
tion in the water. At the ripe old age 
of 28, he completed a successful 
come! 


15 minutes. West Germany’s Stefan 
Pfeiffer took the silver medal in 
15:02.69 and Uwe Heres of East 
Germany was third in 15:06.15, just 
.27 abead of fourth-place finisher 
Matt Cetlinski of the United States. 
Cetlinski also was fourth in the 400 


Salnikov, who first broke the 15- 
minute barrier at the 1980 Olympics 
and still is the only swimmer to do it, 


- failed to make the final of the 1,500 


at the European championships last 
year, and his fastest 1988 time be- 
fore the Olympics was 15:17.26. 
There was no more popular vic- 
tory in eight days of events at the 
Olympic pool than that of the 
“aged” os swimmer. ed 
spectator in the competitors’ stand, 
including Americans, East Germans 


SEOUL (AFP) — Czech No. 1 ΜῈ 
loslav Mecir lined himself up yester- 
day for a revenge clash with Wim- 
biedon champion Stefan Edberg in 
the semi-finals of the Olympic men’s 


singles. 

The 24-year-old third seed beat 
unseeded Dutch giant Michiel 
Schapers 3-6, 7-6 (7-2), 6-2, 64 to 
qualify for a meeting with the Swed- 
ish player he should bave knocked 
out in the Wimbledon semi-finals 

Mecir was once known as “the 
Swede-killer”, but that reputation 
‘was well and truly shot down when 
Edberg battled back from two sets 
down to win in the grass-court 


showpiece. ‘ 
Edberg, however, gave Mecir 


some t after beating 

Ttalian Paolo Cane 6-1, 7-5, 6-4. 
“I'm playing at only 70 to 75 

cent of my Wimbledon form,” eid 


Edberg, the number one seed, who 
won the 1984 Gariies tournament. 
The other semi-final is an all- 
American affair between Tim 
and Brad Gilbert, which 
means that the U.S. are certain of, 
at least, a silver medal. They have 


Mecir seeks revenge 


and Australians as well as Russians, 
stood and cheered the grandfather 
of swimming. 

! They knew what it took to be- 
come number one — the hours of 
training, the 4 a.m. starts, the non- 
existent social life. And they could 
guess what it must take to carry on 
wheo you are no longer the one to 
beat, when you are being whipped 
by men seven years your junior. 

. The Soviet swimmer ruled the 
2,500 for nine years, as he was un- 
Ddeaten in international competition 
between 1977 and 1986. 

Winner of the Olympic gold med- 
al in 1980, Salnikov would almost 
certainly have won another in Los 
Angeles had his country not led a 
boycott. Instead, he wiped out the 
opposition in the Moscow-inspired 
alternative, the so-called “Friend 
ship Games”. 

“That was the real point I could 
have stopped -- after Moscow and 
the Friendship Games,” Salnikov 
said in the room where minutes ear- 
ler Kristin Otto, winner of six golds 
here, had talked of retiring at 22. 

He went on, “But I like swimming 
and just didn’t want to stop like 
that after spending 20 years in the 
sport. It’s a big part of my life, the 
victories are very exciting moments 
and they give great happiness.” 

At the first major meet after 1984, 
the 1986 World Championships, 
Salnikov did not win a medal. In the 
1987 European Championships he 
did not even make the final. ᾿ 

“The king is dead,” was the ac- 
cepted wisdom in the sport. Only 
Salnikov and his wife and his coach 
Marina did not believe it. 

“There have been some moments 


been practising with each other. Gil- 
bert beat Martin Jaite of Argentina. 

“We both know what to expect from 
each other,” said Mayotte, the 28-year- 
old second seed, after his 7-6 (7-4), 7-5, 
6-3 victory over unseeded West German 


Evert, 33, the second seed, was gra- 
cions in defeat. “Raffi played great ten- 
nis, so I have to give her a lot of credit,“ 
she said. “The way she played today, I 
don’t think there's any disgrace in losing 
to her.” 

* Steffi Graf powered through to the 
quarter-finals in her usual efficient man- 
ner, beating Catherine Suire of France 6- 


6-0. 
” Graf meets Russian Larisa Savchenko 
today, after beating another Russian, 
Leila Meshki 7-5, 6- . 


Gabriela Sabatini, seeded third the 
woman responsi! for Graf's two 
defeats this year, stuttered at the start of 
her third-round teh 


match - against a 
Hania, butrecovsed toma Κη. δ᾽ 


Pam Shriver, who beat Bulgarian Ka- 
terina Maleeva 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, and Zina 
Garrison, who put out Austrian Barbara 
Panlus 7-5 6-2, now meet in the quarter- 
finals. 


KESHER BAREL 


“| won't do any business when I'm on vacation”. 
That's a rule a lot of people make... but now when in 
Israel, it could be a rule worth ignoring. 


Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP free foreign currency account that’s tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israel’s 40th 
Anniversary, you'll get a special medal struck for this 
occasion for openifig a VIP account. 


In addition, Bank Hapoalim offers access to 
international Private Banking - including asset 
management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, 
precious metals and other investment opportunities, 


That's why it pays to take a 5 minute break from 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
Bank Hapoalim branches. 


Celebrate Israel's 40th Anniversary and do 
something that’s good for you... and good for Israel. 
And get a medal for doing it. 


Tourist, Foreign Resident and Olim Centers 
Tel Aviv - 104 Hayarkon St Tel: (03)243311 
Jerusalem - 16 King Geary St. Tel: (02)207628 
Haifa - 105 Hanassi Blvd. Tel: (04)353317 
Netanya - 11 Kikar Ha'atzmaut Tel: (053)339741 
Head Office - 50 Rothschild Bivd. Tei Aviv (03)673333 


BANK HAPORLIM 


to, Bondi mine more gold but so does Grandpa Vladimir 


during this year and over the last 
few years when I felt I would never 
get to the top again,” Salnikov said.. 
“The most important thing was that 
my wife always believed in me. She 
has the biggest part in this victory.1 
had been at the top for a long time, [ 
had had victories and defeats — all 
that can happen in the sport. 

“Only one thing remained. [ 
didn't feel I had done everything [ 
was capable of doing. Now I can 
retire.” 

If he retires, he does so as reign- 
ing world record holder in the 800 
and 1,500 meters freestyle, and he 
remains the only man to have swum 
under 15 minutes for the 1,500. 

The bright-eyed, fresh-faced 
Pfeiffer, whom Sainikof beat, said. 
“F am unbelievably pleased for Via- 
dimir. It's probably the end of his 
career and it’s just worked perfectly 
for him.” 

Darnyi makes it two 

Tamas Damyi of Hungary, whose 
left eye was severely damaged by a 
snowball at the age of 16 and who 
was not allowed to swim for a year 
thereafter, set his second individual 
medley world record of the Olym- 


.Pics in the 200, defeating two other 


Eastern European rivals. 
_ Damnyi was timed in 2-00.17 in the 
individual medley, eclipsing his own 
1987 world record of 2:00.56. 
Patrick Kuehl of East Germany 
won the silver in 2:01.61 and Vadim 
Yarochtchouk of the Soviet Union 
captured the bronze in 2:02.40. 
Fourteen-year-old Krisztina 
Egerszegi of Hungary, second in the 
100 metre backstroke, won the 200 
backstroke in Olympic-record time 
of 2:09.29, 


Border gives 
Australia 
five-run lead 


FAISALABAD (Reuter) - Allan 
Border played a true captain's in- 
nings of 113 not out on Sunday to 
inch Australia into a five-run first 


,innings lead over Pakistan in the 
‘second cricket Test here. 


Border wrested the initiative from Pa- 
kistan, who reduced the touring team ta 
170 for six, and when he eventually ran 
out of partners his magnificent century 
had carried Australia to 321 all out at the 
close of the third day. 

Pakistan, who won the acrimonious 
first Test in Karachi by an ionings and 
188 runs, were all out for 316 in their first 
rie chanceless innings ied 

c's inaings occupi 
328 minutes and included 11 fours 

Despite the achievements of the left- 
hander from ΟῚ , 8 draw seems 
ihe likeliest result with play resuming 

γ. 


More sport on 
Page Nine 


ECONOMIC & BUSINESS NEWS 
Central banks stop rising dollar 


Gold prices fall to 21-month low 


Pet eons Steff 


and Agencies 

The price of gold fell sharply to a 
21-tonth low in Europe yesterday 
morning while the finance leaders of 
22 countries met in West Berlin on 
the eve of the IMF-World Bank 
meeting, By mid-afternoon the met- 
al had regained some of its losses 
after dealers decided they might 


have oversold it. 


Gold was fixed in London in the 
morning at $389.05 an ounce -- its 
lowest since December 1986 — com- 
pared with a 1988 high of $483.90 on 
pe | 8 and Friday's close of 


It recovered to fix at $395.30 dol- 
lars in the afternoon. 

Centra] banks meanwhile, hit an 
advancing dollar with concerted 
open market intervention yester- 
day, reinforcing the latest pledge 
from the Group of Seven industrial 
nations to keep exchange rates sta- 


le. : 
Dealers said the banks of the 


United States, West Germany, 

France, Britain, Italy, Canada, Bel- 

gium and Switzerland all sold dollars 

after America’s currency gained 

from a European opening just above 

1.88 marks to a quoted high of 
1.8907. 


The banks knocked it back down 
by more than 50 pfennigs. 

They had been waiting to pounce 
on any speculative dollar gain after 
weekend talks by group of seven 
finance ministers, who were attend- 
ing the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank annual meet- 
ing in West Berlin. 

A G-7 communique painted an 
optimistic picture of the global econ- 
omy while also endorsing thé pre- 
sent pattern of exchange rates. 

But the IMF said yesterday poor 
countries have been hurt by the re- 
cent rise in world interest inches 
urged stronger steps to ease their 
staggering foreign debt burdens. 

The policy-making arm of the 
IMF also called on indebted coun- 


tries to pursue policies that will spur 
and help “restore domestic 
and foreign confidence.” 

The panel, made up of the finance 
leaders of 22 countries. said banks 
should be encouraged to offer ade- 
quate refinancing to debtor coun- 
tries and not just stretch out their 
payments over longer periods. 

“Many countries continue to face 
severe financing and adjustment dif- 
ficulties, which have become more 
severe due to the recent increase in 
interest rates,” said a statement 
from the group attending the annual 
meeting of the IMF and its sister 
agency, the World Bank. The finan- 
cial organizations count 151 nations 
as members. 

The ministers also said govern- 
ments should not bail out commer- 
cial banks which have made risky 
loans to poorer countries. 

Finance ministers from through- 
out the world began a round of talks 
last week in conjunction with the 
IMF-World Bank meeting, which 
Officially opens today. 


TOKYO Share prices finished lower af- 


brokers sai 
The iat index fol 68:17 pots, ον 
0.22%, to 27,330.95, Falis led rises by 
1.3 t one in thin tumover of 550 mil- 
Hon shares against 300 million on 
Saturday. 


LONDON Shares were narrowly 
mixed In sluggish late afternoon busi- 
trading within a very aie 


day’ CSramsa of UR horus balascs oF 
5 
payments figures proved ἃ negative 


The FTSE 100 index finished 0.4 
points up at 1,792.7. 


HONGKONG The market was closed 
was mid-autumn festival holiday. 


SYDMEY The share market closed 
lower in dull trading as traders marked 


time ehead of Wednesday's release of 


August balance of payments data. The 
All Ordinaries index had fallen 7.6 


Points to 1,543.5 by the close of floor 
trading. 


SOHANNESBURG Gold share prices 

. Closed slightly firmer on quiet and sta- 
ble Bis wracing. ¥ hey Pipes δ᾽ curTenoy. weak- 

la protection 

ogainat a a falling buhton | py dealers 


ZURICH Swiss share prices closed 
higher the board on low tum- 


over in reaction to the firm doliar and 
Friday’ 5 gains on Wal! Street, dealers 
‘Sal 


The All-Share Swiss index closed 6.2 
points higher at $10.7, approaching the 
year’s high of 911.1 points reached in 
August. 


PARIS Share prices closed firmer in 
fairly busy 


Currency 
US. dollar 
Qoutschmark 
Pound sterling 
“ ave {100) 

japanese yen {11 
Butch florin 


Austrian ing 

hatian tira (1000) B 

Jordanian dinar - - 383 
ῥῃπ pound =) 


frish pul 
Spankh p peseta (100) 13126 
SOURCE: BANK HAPOALIM 


Precious Metals (Sept 26) Libor Rates (Sept 26) 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUT 


A Gathering In 
of Family and 


Dining is a 
mitzva at Succot 
when friends 
and family 
gather 

in a succa. 

Make it 
something 
special in the 
succa of your 
choice when 
dining out. 


Come and 
enjoy the 
succa at 
Jerusalem’s 
most exquisite 
Italian garden 
restaurant 


HOUSE OF QUALITY 
12 Hebron Road, 
Phone 716957 


Wishing all our many fiends. hi τῇ 


Come and enjoy dining in our enormous succal 


‘* Glatt Kosher Limehadrin * Resident Mashgiah 
meat only from Hacker * Fully airconditioned 
"#7 Yoel Salomon St., Tel. 227719 
‘Open Sim.—Thur., 12 noon-11 p.m. and on Motza’ei Shabbat 
S. DON'T oa gee FAVOURITE DAIRY AND FISH 


: RESTAURANT 


Kosher 


Open daily noon - midnight, Friday lunch, Saturday after Shabbat 
Ristorante Italiano, 18 Rabbi Akiva St., Jerusalem, Tel. 248080 


If you think our CREPES are great... 
Try our homemade PASTA! 


ΡΟΙΒΕ ET POMME. 


Shana Tova and Hag Same‘ah 
___ Piero Mieli and Jonathan Ottolenghi 


ACROSS THE ROAD. TEL. 242549. 


(pen Oem Fleeces es cea 
Fri: noon -3 p.m. Sat. night - ti 
midnight 


including 
fettucine, 
cannelloni, 
| ravioli and 

other Italian 
_ delectibles 


Ameeting place for artisis and writers. 
Pleasant ambience. Vegetarian platters, soups and salads, 
Also grilled meatdishes. KOSHER. . 
Folksinging Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings. 


Open from 8 a.m. till past midnight. 

In the Arts and Crafts Centre 
HOUSE OF QUALITY 

12 Hebron Road, Tel. 716857. ἡ 


The first Kosher 
located in an.old Arab house 
set in a beautiful garden, in the centre of Jerusalent. 


Spe 


Come and enjoy E 
1a the most bea 


authentic Ital 


ties include homemade p 
plus classic Italian beef and veal dishes. 


n, meat restaurant — 


fish in foil. 


and Sergio’s hospitality, 
H Sucea in Jerusalem, 


The only authentic Mexican 
Restaurant in Israel 


KOSHER Succa on premises 


All the old Mexican favourites such as 


LUNCH TIME SPECIAL 12 noon -- 6 p.m. 
* A full menu for home delivery. 
Just call — we'll deliver within half an hour. 


Open daily, 12 moon — “12 midni ᾿ 
Also Motzaei Shabbat. 


ΟΥ̓ ΔΝ 
34D 


ni) 2 
SAE 


ae 


“Four Seasons” 
Bavly’s Cafe Restaurant 


time special: 
” Salad bar + soup only NIS 12 
,open all seasons from 8 a.m. to midnight 
| 54 Hanevi'im St. Tel. 222195, 244220 


HASIMTA tO 


A hideaway garden restaurant in the center 

of Jerusalem between 8 Agrippas St. & 63 Jaffa Ed. 
With something for everyone. A unique menu with 

Ἄ Kubehb * Shish Kebab x ΒΕΓ ΒΟ, 

Meat, Fish & Vegetarian Dishes, and More... 


Glatt Kosher Limehadrin * Resident Mashgiah {ἀμ ἘΚ 

BOOK NOW FOR 2ND DAY YOMIOY a 

Open: Sun-Thurs.: 11 am-li pm δ Ἡ 
King George 


Also Motza’ei Shabbat 
8 Agrippas St. Tel: 02-248493 ah Ge 
+ Garden Restaurant « Kosher Limehadrin « Fresh Meat ~ Local Shehita » 


This must be one oj the Finest 
Dining Spots in the Middle East 


BREATHTAKING PANORAMA ᾿ 
© excellent cuisine and a large selection of wines and liqueurs 
‘e surprisingly inexpensive pricestor such standards Φ unique exotic 
garden and service with a smile © countryside atmosphere. 


The hosts Elland Mira Kedar aiso cater parties. 
Open Sun, — Thur. 11 am. — ht, Frida wa -3 
ama mara ays p.m. 


nad 


ME] NAFTOAH 
ost restaurant δ pencrama 


How to get there: At the western exit Οἱ Jerusalem — pass the two 
gas stations and at the first junction about 250 metres dewn tum right. 
Follow sign far about haif kilometre: Telephone 521374, 


After a bar mitzvah at the Rotel, a party at Mei Naftoah 
an absolutely unforgettable 


will make an day. 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


2 Or. Baits, Onvig,” 
6856; Balsam. Salah δια Oe 2 

Shu ‘afat, Shu‘afat Road, 810108; Oar’ 
Herod's Gate, 282068. ᾿ 


Aldawa, 


. Carnet 
Tel Aviv: Hakirya, 19 tbr Gabirel, . 
204650: Kupat Holim & 


Clalit, 7 Amater- 


dam, 232383. 

Ra‘anme-Kfar Save: Kupat Halim 
Mocheden Ben Gamta, Hod Hasheron, 
Netenya: Porat, 76 Rehov Petsh Tikva, 
340967. 


Krayot area: Ariosocoff, 9 Yitzhak Han- 
aussi, Xiryat Haim, 721720. 


Haifa: Kiryat Eleter, & Kiar Mayertott, 
511707. 


every day of the 
JERUSALEM 
Museums 


LA, MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 


Holidays: check 
St, 5: 661291/2. Bus No. 15. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, SKIRSALL 
MUSEUM of pote Archeology, 13 8 King 
Sun.-Thur. Sha Pa Set and hol. fess 
HERODIAN QUARTER — WOHL MUSE- 
UM. Remains of residential quarter, Herg- 
dian Jerusalem. Jewish Quarter, Old City, 9 
a.m. -- 8 p.m. 
‘Conducted Tours 

7 HOSPITAL, Ein Kerem, Cha- 


noon & 
‘Bones πὶ = aay oa pints = an nese, 


‘UNIVERSITY 
‘of Mount Scopus in Engl 
deity city Sunday through Th alk Iam, 
from the Bronfman 


2. 26 and 24, For further information, call τ 
982818. 


The 


* Mobi intensive Care Uk ICL on ͵ 


Notices in thi charged at NIS10.60 per line, including VAT. insertion mu 
sbi ταν οα τ costs NIS 211.60 per fine, including VAT. per month. δι 


TEL AVIV | 


prassionism ang Post-}mprassion- 
Mon 4 PAYER. 
TON closed. Vi HOURS Sun-Thu. 

10-B., Fri.10-2, Sat.10-2:7-10° - oA Ὁ 


Conducted Tours ye 
Mizre- 


amr 

chi Women). For a free. tour.of: 
Our institutions, call Tel Aviv 220187, a 
233154; Jerusslem 699222. has Per 
WIZO. To visit our projects cal , 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388017, - 
ORT. To visit our technological High - 
Schools, call Jerusalem 533141; Tal Aviv . 


398171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 
NA'AMAT (P.W.). Visit our 
Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem; 

Hhoaseat TOURISTS/VISITORS OF- 
FICE (and Ctinics), Medictal Buitd 8 
am. a! p.m. @ 03-221226, 2282812, 


jecte: Τα “Ὁ 
78. 


nA abana κρμεν 


BCE -- 1800 CE. Open: Sun. — Sat, 10-1. .΄. 
Mon. -- Thur., and Sat, also 5-9. algo... 
admits to the | National Maritime, Prehistory 
and Japanese Museums. τὴν 


Beth Hatefutsoth 


Nahum Goldmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 
Gala screening of the documentary fibn 


DARK LULLABIES 


: in cooperation with lareal Fibh Archive, Jerusalem Oinamstheque — Ἕ. 
Directed and edited by: 


and “Abbey Jack Neidik 


24, 1988 at 8:00 p.m. 
of the Director 


COMMODITIES 
FOR SERIOUS INVESTORS: 
AND TRADERS | 


We offer a research, analysis and signal service which 


does make money. 


Our success is built on experience, understanding, 
- commitment to service, and, above all, simple πάτο ῦε a0 wid 
we cover all markets: currericies, interest rates, seecous 


metals, softs and 


We are happy to negotiate on commission, and to ᾿ 

tailor-make a service to your particular needs — . from advice * 

only to a totally managed account. i 
If you feel the advice you are currently receiving might- 

be improved upon, please contact us in London; Telephone 


01-283 6766 or Fax 01-621 0683, We will dem: 
just how effective our approach can be. 


fli 


ONstrute ΤῸ you . 


5 ἢ) 


futures ENVESTMENT SERVICES INTERNATIONAL paren. 


Plantation House, 4th Fleor B Section, 5-8 M 


incing Lane, London EC 3M 30x" 


Telephone: 01-283 6766. Fare O1624 0683, Tele: gare 
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SOivmpics 1988 
Δ ᾿ Boxer in quarter-finals. 


‘A medal for 


Israel today? 


- _ Post Sports Staff 

_ An Olympic medal is sailing with- 
in Israet's reach in the Flying Dutch- 
man class. Yoel Sela and. Eidad 


yesterday. thought 
they had a medal weil and truly 
sewn up, after they were awarded 
second place overall following a suc- 


~ 


ISRAELI MEDAL | 
home some precious metal for 


Sunday's 


rac. Ta ace was marted by ami 


.ing' at 18 to 20 knots was an ideal . 


morale booster for today, when the 
dynamic duo could become the first 
Israelis to stand on ‘an Olympic win- 


Blatant cheating in 


2» a gentlemen’s sport . 


SEOUL (AP) — Fencing, as old as 
Pw ; 


HOPES — Yoel Sela and ΕἸ 
yachting. 


” and he then 


Pugnacious Ya’acov Shmuel 
meanwhile, the 21-year-old feath- 


puts Shmuel into the 
quarter-finals, where he will meet 
gold-medal contender Giovanni 

from Italy. This will be no 
easy bout as Parisee earlier on elimi- 


dad Amir may bring 
med ee ee aig ech 
championship hopes, European 


ἃ to show that 
attack can be the best form of de- 
fence. Although the judges took 


Kenyan, Moroccan track stars steal t 


SEOUL, (AFP) - Russian, Amer- 


‘\‘ican and East German athletes all 


-won two gold medals here Monday, 
.but it was a Kenyan and a Moroccan 
who won the day's showpiece 
events. ᾿ 

Twenty-one year-old Paul Ereng, 
from the nomadic Turkana tribe of 
northern Kenya, outsmarted Mo- 
roccan star Said Aouita to win a 
classic 800 metres final. 


However, Morocco redressed the 


balance in the 10,000 metres when 
another 21 year-old, Moulay Bra- 
him Boutib, struck out boldly for a 
resounding win. 

He broke free with 10 laps to go 
.and ran five laps of 67 seconds to 
destroy Kimeli Kipkemboi, another 
talented runner from Kenya’s Rift 
Valley. ‘ 

Kipkemboi ran out of steam at the 
end and was passed by Italy’s Salva- 
tore Antibo for the silver medal. 


For a long time it looked as if . 


Boutib was either going to break the 
world record or break down. He did 
neither, slowing down over the last 
two laps and virtually walking across 
the finish line in the fourth fastest 
time ever. 

"He was just too good,” said Kip- 
kemboi. 


Moses Tanui, another Kenyan, 
who reduced the race to a four-man 


contest after only five laps when he : 


tance double. 5 
Ereng and fellow Kenyan Nixon 


| Kiprotich plotted his downfall, ran- 


ning the finishing kick out of the 
Moroccan. 


Brazil's i ion Joa- 


E defending champi 
quim Cruz had to settle for silver as 


Ereng, who still trains like a quarter 
miler in his first full season at the 


ἘΠ 


aia ae 


EXULTANT — Kenyan Paul Ereng 


‘distance, rushed past him. 

Aouita jostled with American’ 
Johnny Gray, who has still to learn 
how to win the big races, and Brit- 
ant Peter Elliott to get his hands on 


bronze. 

He has failed in his bid to prove 
himself the greatest rmmer of all 
time but vowed to mun the 1,500 
«metres - another of his world record 

Carl Lewis got himself out of an 
Olympic wrangle in the best possible 
way by winning his 56th consecutive 
long jump final and his first gold 
medal of the: Games. 

The defending champion got offi- 
cials to change the jumping order to 
give More time to recover 
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τ = πο: 
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ss 


Per igr ag 


exults as he “steals” the 


after running in the 200 metres heats 
but after three rounds the other 
competitors objected and he was 
forced to make two jumps in a row. 

After a long time arguing with 

Officials he powered down the mn- 
way and hit the pit at 8.72m (28ft 7- 
1/2in) to consolidate his gold. 
+ Mike Powell and Larry Myricks 
completed an American clean 
sweep. It was the second of the athe- 
tics programme, The Soviets had 
‘earlier won all three medals in the 
hammer throw. 

World champion Sergey Litvinov 
dominated the hammer ahead of 
teammates Yuriy Syedykh, who 
took the silver, and Yuri Tam the 
bronze. 


ot ak 


. 
800m. 


In the javelin Petra Felke of East 
Germany finally beat Fatima Whit- 
bread to take the title. Felke, beaten 
by the Briton at the 1986 European 
Championships and last year’s 
World Championships, won with a 
third round throw of 74.68 metres. 
Whitebread took the silver and 
Felke’s teammate Beate Kock the 
bronze. 


Back on the track World champi- ὦ 


on Olga Bryzgina of the Soviet 
Union broke the Olympic record to 
win the women’s 400 metres gold 
medal Ἅ 


The 25-year-old Soviet clocked 
48.65 sec with East German Petra 
Mueller winning the silver in 49.45 
and Soviet Olga Nazarova the 


he show — 
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bronze in 49.90. 
The race produced the same 1-2 

finish as in the world championships 

in Rome last year. 
American 


H challenged today, 
hitting the front at the eighth hurdle 
‘and winning in an Olympic record 
‘12. 98sec. 


les, took the silver in 13,28 and Brit- 
ain’s Colin Jackson took the bronze 
in 13.38. - 


Griffith Joyner takes 100 πὶ with consummate ease 


SEOUL (AP) — Sprint queen Flor- 
ence Griffith Joyner of the United 


ions, raced to Olympic victory in the 
event on Sunday before a near-ca- 
ity crowd of 70,000 — although 
spectators in the stadium and 
around the world were rather disap- 
inted that she did not wear her 
hood. Instead she let her 


ΒΗ ΠΕΣ nee Gl Wena oes 
fired out of the blocks and 


raced down the track to win by four 
metres in a wind-aided 10.54 sec- 
onds, soxiling broadly as the crossed 
the line. 

“I felt very relaxed,” she said. "1 
felt very confident.” 

Her only problem was that she 
had a following wind of 3.0 meters 
per second, which nullified her 
chance of breaking the Olympic re- 
cord of 10.62 she set in Saturday’s 
second-round heats, and her world 
record of 10.49 seconds she set at 
the U.S. Olympic trials in July. 

Evelyn Ashford, the 1984 Olym- 
pic gold medallist, finished second 
in 10.83 and Heike Drechsler of 
East Germany was third in 10.85. 


While Griffith Joyner’s victory 
was no surprise, the defeat of Edwin 


in 1984, was trying to become the 
first runner in Olympic history to 
win three. golds in the same running 


fastest ever, eclipsi 
47.64 set by Mesure 

Moses, who also won the gold at 
Los Angeles in 1984, owns the four 
fastest times, including the world 
record of 47.02 set in 1983. 

Now aged 33, Moses lost for only 
the third time in 147 races over the 
past 11 years.He was never in seri- 
ous contention, and finished in 
47.56. Dia Ba, 30, won the silver in 


47.23. 7 

Phillips thanked his coaches Stan 
Dowell and Bob Kersee, but saved 
the most praise for Moses, “my mo- 
tivation, my incentive, my idol.” 

“T don’t know if I could have kept 
up this long if he hadn't been ran- 
ning the way he’s been running for 
the last 15 years or so.” 

Phillips said he was crying just 
before walking to the podium. "It 
was strange for me to beat Edwin 
Moses,” he said. 

He held off a challenge from his 


the 1976 Mon- 


ye 


es 


lorence is first, the rest nowhere 


going to continue to compete.” 

Young was timed in 47.94, fol- 
lowed by fifth-place Winthrop Gra- 
ham, Jamaica, 48.04 and Kriss Aka- 
busi, Britain, 48.69. 


petition at 82.74. 

His final throw was the second- 
best of his career, short of his per- 
sonal-best, a 84.38 throw that came 
when he won the 1987 Finnish 


Championships. 

- Korjus led the competition after 
the first round with a throw of 82.74. 
‘That was the best throw until Raty's 
throw. 


Zelezny took over the lead with 
83.46 in the fourth round, after the 
field was reduced from 12 starters to 
2.38 meters. Hollis Conway of the 
United States claimed the silver at 


meters. 
Another U.S. competitor, dis- 
tance runner Mary Slaney, also suf- 
fered a bitter setback. Sbe went to 


. Upcoming TV coverage 


TUE 27/9 
Highlights from Day 11 
Olympic Night Diary 


WED 28/9 
94,00 — 09.00 Live relay including box- 


Field Including the de- 
cathton shot put and high 
jump, pole vault, 400m fi- 
nat (men), 200m (men), 
hurdles (women) 
3000m ase 


semi-finals, 
Jordan TV have been recorded 
‘nahiahas chal hm 200 nae heel toe 


The Big Cabbage | 


covers, is that pickled vegetables, 
known as Kimchi, piay a vital role in 
the Korean diet. 


There's Kimchi for breakfast, 


Coupled with the other local de- 
light, garlic, the Korean diet pro- 
duces an aroma that is as unmistak- 
able to the traveller as Gitane 
cigarette smoke in Paris. 

At its basic level -- and there are 
hundreds of variations — Kimchi is a 


is subj Stull, who is the member of the | Moses by Andre Phillips in the δι i 
aot amie is subject to another 770" Syn τς potting, Hagen sports at | 400m. hurdles was a shocker. Phil- mentor midway through the race, " the front early in the women’s 3,000 | mix of cabbage or other vegetables, 
ancient art: cheating. - Seoul. lips, who had challenged Moses for then pulled away before surviving a ECSTASY - Griffith-Joyner - and was on world record pace for | sometimes including seafood, w 
In baseball or football, wafair play ‘There were charges thit several ath- | hurdles supremacy timen and again final charge by Dia Ba. τος the first one-third of the race. are soaked in brine, drained and 
or throwing games would cause ἃ letes intentionally lost to Stoll so thathe { in recent years but never beaten ia Ba, who won when Moses of the rack, while an elated Phillips But then she faded, stumbled, Spiced with hot pepper. 
scandal. In the select society of fenc- would make the modern pe him, did it in the biggest race of his {τῇ on the final hurdle at a race . eee ee Sovi dropped back into the pack and fin- With rice as its partner, kimchi is 
ing, there’s barely a whimper about ἀραὶ. Ap τ κοηραρ oes for Stull, δας} μὲς, in Paris last year Said hissilver med. 18 the men’s high jump. Soviet ished 10th. At the Los Angeles | the staple meal of all Koreans, north 
a foul bit of foiling. Se a a era tom ie | Phillips, ranked No. 1 in the ai ~is a great honor for me and for GeTmedy Avdeyenko set an Olym- Games in 1984 she failed to finish | 9D S00 a and Seoul 
Some loyalists admit it’s done but epee and the modern pentathlon team in | World im 1985 and 1986, won in Senegal.” Lied arya rede flee στὰ ° Phaek aie δατοίοοιθα world apart, rs-uime υἱεῖτοιν to Korea 
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τς pang ὯΝ baie when one © ας ofympi foil team, feels that she was | picked up bis first Olympic gold better race, but I didn’t. I got a vin Young of the United States to _ Ellen Fiedler of East Germany set “You can see it and smell it every- 
otestant berately loses to a a victim of a conspiracy to gang upon her | medal. medal, I beat the odds by just being join him in a victory celebration in an Olympic record in the women’s | where,” said Olympic tourist Ken John- 
ine te or allows an of Te: in a recent World Cup competition. Phillips was ecstatic after the race. here. front of the cheering Olympic Stadi- 400-meter intermediate hurdles. son from Brooklyn. “I don’t like the idea 
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more Ee. seul F μά ae ey ἐ or $0 10 remain been chasing this guy since 1979.” _... is just being here,” he said. _ Moses said, “Obviously this is a the 1983 World Championships, orm ee just δος. 
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from behind to 
, 15-8, 


case. 
BASKETBALL: The United States and 
Soviet Union are:set to meet in Olympic 


. basketball for the first time since the 


tainty gave us the inspiration,” he added, 
Australia, now 4-2, now play Yugoslavia 
{comfortable winners over Canada) for a 
place in the final, 
JUDO: South Korean student Lee 
Kyung-Keun bronght ἃ little bit of ecsta- 
sy into a lot of lives when he won his 
country’s second judo gold medal. 
q , singh ε 
the 26-year-old Asian Games ἣν 
took the featherweight under 65-kg title 


marks than Klimke. 
YACHTING: In a split second, Canadi- 
an sailor Lawrence Lemieux had to 
choose between continuing a race of 
helping 2 fellow sailor in distress. He 
chose the latter and was rewarded. The 


were scheduled to meet again. Haweve: 
there is a question of whether Kim, whe 


HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 


Move to ease 
fallout from 


Taba ruling 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 

Israel and Egypt are expected to 
collaborate quietly in an attempt to 
prevent the Taba arbitration awar 1, 
which is scheduled to be handed 
down in Geneva on Thursday, from 
tuming into a campaign issue in the 
Israeli elections, sources in Jerusa- 
lem said last night. 

An Israeli delegation headed by 
Foreign Ministry Director General 
Avraham Tamir as well as top Egyp- 
tian officials will be on hand in Ge- 
neva to receive the award, which is 
widely expected to give all of the 
disputed 1.2 sq. km. beach area near 
Eilat back to 
μοῦ bis Egyp ferent 

tian coun! Esmat 
Abdel Meguid are expected to 
launch bilateral contacts on the im- 
plementation of the award in a 
ing scheduled to be held in 
New York on Thursday, several 
hours after it is made public in 
Geneva. 

A senior official said last night 
that the award wil] be “unequivo- 
cal” and will leave no room for Is- 
raeli “manoeuvers” aimed at retain- 
ing control over some of the 
disputed area or at dragging out the 
ἐπιριοαισηεαθοα, of the award. 

The official was apparently re- 
sponding to persistent reports in re- 
cent months attributed to the Prime 
Minister’s Office according to which 
it will insist that since the arbitrators 
mandate was limited to pinpointing 
the location of the border markers -- 
the delineation of the border line 
between the markers and between 
the markers and the sea, still re- 
mains to be negotiated between Is- 
rael and Egypt. 

A source in the Prime Minister's 
Offfice last night made clear, howev- 
er, that “Israel will adhere to the 
arbitrators decision.” 

Contrary to expectations preva- 
lent several months ago, officials 
now hope that the Taba award will 
be kept out of the elections cam- 
paign. One source said last night 
that there are indications that Egypt 
will also give a Jow profile to its 
expected arbitration victory in order 
to keep it out of the Israeli election 
campaign. 


By DAVID HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON - President Hosni Muba- 
rak has advised PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat to act decisively, but prag- 
matically, in the West Bank or risk 
losing control to a more moderate 
Palestinian leadership, Egyptian 
and British sources said here yester- 
day after Mubarak met Prime Minis- 

ter Thatcher. 

Mubarak was said to have urged 
Arafat to “do nothing in the next 
month that would endanger Shimon 
Peres’s electoral chances,” accord- 
ing to high-ranking Egyptian offf- 
cials. Many believed that Arafat 
would follow this advice, and that 
the Palestine National Council’s AL 


-giers meeting, scheduled for next 


month, would therefore be post- 
poned until after the Israeli elec- 
tions. However, in an interview in 
yesterday’s Times, Arafat spokes- 
man Bassam Abu Sherif said the 
meeting would go ahead next 
month. Abu Sherif claimed that Ma- 
barak had promised Egyptian sup- 
port for the declaration of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. 

But British sources, speaking after 
yesterday morning's hour-long Μι- 


barak-Thatcher meeting at Down- 
ing Street, told The Jerusalem Post 
that Mubarak “is as dubious as Mrs. 
Thatcher about that idea.” In any 
case, they added, he has urged Ara- 
fat to postpone any such declaration 
until after November 1. 

Abu Sherif, interviewed in Cairo, 
said the Palestinians were prepared 
to live peacefully alongside Israel 
under the terms of 1947's UN Reso- 
lution 181, which partitioned Pales- 
tine into Jewish and Arab territo- 
ties. He predicted that the Palestine 
National Council will decide next 
month to declare an independent 
Palestinian state. 

He said the declaration would 
bring an escalation of the uprising in 
the territories, and that the next 
stage of the intifada would involve 

“a complete boycott of the occupa- 
tion power and open widescale resis- 
tance throughout the occupied lands 
in a fashion not yet witnessed.” 
During his talks in Cairo with Arafat 
earlier this week, the Egyptian offi- 
cials said, Mubarak had urged the 
PLO leader to renounce violence 


oe tat that he withdraw 


Egypt’s ambassador from Tel Aviv 
and freeze ties with Israel. 

Abu Sherif claimed that Egyptian 
President Mubarak had given a 
promise of support for the declara- 
tion of an independent Palestinian 
state. But Egyptian officials here 
told The Jerusalem Post that it was 

“premature” to discuss Egypt's posi- 
tion on such a declaration. 

Mubarak flew to France last night 
on the second stop of a Western 
European tour that will also take 
him to West Germany. having 
briefed Thatcher on his talks with 
Arafat, and on his hopes for bring- 
ink the melee and Palestinians clos- 

While in England, he also 
met with Jordan's King Hussein. 

Mubarak and Thatcher talked for 
an hour yesterday, both reiterating 
their support for an international 
conference to "close the gap™ be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians. 


According to Egyptian Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs Boutrus 
Ghali, Mubarak believes he is m a 
unique Pontos: to exploit the mo- 
mentum created by the whe nreeine to 
restart the peace pr 

He is said to share Are Arafat's faith 


Mubarak confers with Thatcher, 
reveals cautionary advice to Arafat 


in Europe's ability to play a svajor 
role in helping achieve a break- 
through in the peace process, 

No less important on this tour is 
Mubarak'’s effort to rally Western 
support in his battle for softer loan 
terms with the IMF. 

Mubarak is understood to have 
warned Thatcher that Islamic mili- 
tants are poised to exploit the grow- 
ing econoniic unrest in his country, 
and that the IMF's demands for 
massive cuts in food and fuel subsi- 
dies are impossible to implement. 

Talks between Egypt and the IMF 
broke down earlier this month, but 
agreement is vital if Mubarak is to 
secure rescheduling of billions of 
dollars in foreign debts. 

Mubarak is angered at the IMF's 
insistence on none ne ὦ this by the 
book,” said Egyptian officials. They 
accused the foud of “tuming a blind 
eye to the risks involved in imple- 
menting such painful measures 
when the repercussions could spill 
over on the streets.” 

They added that Islamic militants 
were “waiting in the wings,” noting 
that 500 people were arrested by 
security forces earlier this month in 
the latest incidents of Islamic unrest. 


‘Kurd leader here 


‘Professor Hamid Housseini, 

|Secretary of the Kurdish Revo-" 
lutionary Party arrived in Israel 
last night as guest of the Public. 
Council of Kurdish Jews. Ba- 
ruch Givati, a co-chairman of 
ithe Public Council, told The 
Jerusalem Post that but there is 
ta willingness here, among 
‘Kurdish Jews, to render assis«- 
tance to the Kurdish struggle. 
Housseini is to address thou-, 
sands of Kurdish Jews who are 
expected to‘attend the Sahar- 
‘ana festivities tomorrow at 
‘Ashkelon National Park. Or- 
.ganisers expect a crowd of 
«somewhere between 15,000 - 
20,000 merry-makers including 
Prime Minister Shamir and De- 
fence Minister Rabin. Hous- 
seini is scheduled to meet with 
Shamir today. Greer Fay Cashman 


MASS MARCH 


(Continued from Page One) 
up a wounded man. 

“We definitely heard shots from a 
pon, , but it’s hard to say what kind of 
Th μένε κι Bogie i Ls said. 

‘ear-gas , rubber bullets 
and plastic bullets can be fired from 
Tifles, like live ammunition. 

A doctor present at Mokassed 

an gor when Shkerat’s body ar- 

said that a bullet apparently 
entered the upper part of his mouth 
and went through his head. 

An autopsy could not be conduct- 
ed because Palestinian youths took 
Shkerat’s body from the hospital as 
soon as he was pronounced dead. 

Hundreds of police were called 
into the area as the funeral proces- 
sion began in centre of Jebel Mu- 
kaber. Fourteen villagers were ar- 
rested, and a number of tear pas 
canisters were fired during the 
stand-off that followed and lasted 
much of the afternoon. Shkerat's 


brother and two other relatives were 
believed to be among those 
arrested. 


Known to be a devout Moslem in 
a vi where the influence of Is- 
lamic fundamentalists 
ool gh strong, SI 

een arrested twice by police. Un- 
married, he worked as a house- 
‘painter. 

Even before Shkerat's death, the 
capital’s Arab villages were far from 
tranquil. On Sunday night and yes- 
terday morning, villagers threw 
stones and blocked roads in a 
on the periphery of the city, the 
pols spokesman said. 

A passenger on a bus travelling 
through Wadi Joz in East Jerusalem 
was lightly injured on Sunday morn- 
ing when stones shattered the bus 
window. Someone hurled a petrol 
eens ot Ba ane οἱ en re po 
liceman in Shuafat yesterday, but 
the bomb did not catch fire. 


- TWO DIE 


(Continued from Page One) 
camp, Rafah, Khan Yunis and Dir 
el-Balah. 

In’ the West Bank, 21 year-old 
Nabil al-Jamal was shot and killed at 
Beit Surik, northwest of Jerusalem. 
Military sources said an IDF force 
raiding the village was stoned, and a 
commander opened fire, fatally 
wounding Jamal. Another man was 
wounded, the sources said. 

Another 25 persons were wound- 
ed in clashes in the West Bank, four 
of them seriously, Palestinian 
sources said. The IDF said 11 were 
wounded. 

* At the Nur Shams re! camp 
near Tulkarm, violent protests 
broke out after news arrived of the 
death in Jordan of a local resident 
wounded in May ip a clash with 
troops. Nasser al-Jundi, 22, bad 
been hopsitalized in Jordan. One 


Person was wounded in the clashes. 

A 22 year-old woman was wound- 
ed in the stomach at Kafr Rai near 
Jenin when soldiers opened fire at 
villagers who attacked them during 
a dawn raid. Palestinian sources said 
villagers defied a curfew and clashed 
with troops for several hours, setting 
up barricades of burning tires. 

At the Balata refugee camp, 22 
year old Bassam Abu Khuleb was 
shot several times and critically 
wounded in clashes yesterday eye- 
nizig. 


On Sunday, 14 persous were re- 
ported wounded, including a 13 
year-old boy shot and critically 
wounded in Nablus. Palestinian 
sources said the boy had been shot 
in the head by an Israeli civilian, 
apparently after his car was stoned 
near the local vegetable market. 


REAGAN-PERES 


(Continned from Page One) 
groundwork for all future efforts at 
peace.” 

In response to a question Reagan 
said he was aware of Israel's elec- 
tions, but was not seeking to influ- 
ence them by meeting with Peres 
and Meguid. 

The meeting was attended by Sec- 
retary of State Shultz and undersec-. 
retary of State Richard Murphy as’ 
well as the Israeli and American am- 
bassadors to the U.N, 

Asked by President Reagan if the 

* PLO is prepared to recognise Israel, 
Meguid said that in recent meetings 
with Arafat, the jans got the 

feeling of increased moderation and 
believe, based on Arafat's state- 
ments in Strasbourg that he is ready 


to recognise Israel’s right to exist. 
Maguid conceded that some factions 
of the PLO oppose this stand. 

But Peres vociferously denied 
that the PLO was ready to 
Israel. He added ~ “it is fo the benoit 


_ Of the Palestinians that they not fall 


victim to self delusion.” 

Peres said that Israel has no desire 
to oppress another people, but 
would not let others endanger its 


Secuirty. 
Peres said that he had achieved {ἢ 


more than he had hoped at the 
three-way meeting. Peres said he 
had gotten “4 public declaration” 
from all three sides of the need to 
maintain resolutions 242 and 338; 
Opposition to terorism; and a feaffire 
mation of Israel's right tp exist. 


“INCREDIBLE, BARGAINS “AT ΠΕῚ 


Up to 75% OFF paperbacks, shop-soiled Time Life, atlases, ἢ 
novels, hard cover, history, biographies, religion, travel, maps, 
picture books, art, coffee table, soap-opera, an educational 
books. Bargains galore! 33 ‘ a 
FREE TOTE BAG WITH EVERY PURCHASE OVER τὸ 50! «Ὁ 


Troops evict Jericho settlers 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
and JOEL GREENBERG 


* Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Soldiers evicted a group of settlers 
from a tent camp they set up near 
Jericho on Sunday, and settler lead- 
ers said two or three more groups 


would move to additional sites in the 


West Bank and Gaza Strip this 
week, with or without government 
approval. 

A group of 12 families and 20 
single persons, members of the “Ei- 
tan” settlement group, set up the 
makeshift settlement at Karantal, 
northwest of Jericho, bringing tents 
and equipment. After they were 


thay bo oabie ad sorted xe 
the week-long Sukkot holiday. 
Settler leaders said sites targeted 


for settlement have been approved 
by the current government or by 
previous administrations, but per- 
mission to establish the communi- 
ties has been delayed. 


Defence Minister Rabin has 
vowed to block any attempts to es- 
tablish makeshift settlements with- 
out government approval. “We will 
maintain law and order,” Rabin said 
in a radio interview. “Settlements or 
pseudo-settlements will not be es- 
tablished.” 

One settlement attempt is 
planned for an area near Kafr Haris, 
adjacent to the town of Ariel on the 
Trans-Samaria highway. The “‘Re- 
vava” group planning to establish 
the settlement has been living at 
nearby Ma’ale Shomron, and could 
move to the site today or tomorrow, 

to Arich Offi, acting 


ACROSS 
7 Prayer book (6) 
8 Songbird (δ) 

10 Berks, town (7) 

1D Vom peaition (5) 

12 Rodent (1) 

ΤΑ Rabbit fie gy 

17 Kakimo eanme (5) 

18 Present (1) 

22 Malian food (F) 

23 Own up(?) 

34 Oration (6) 

35 Cotehrated (fi) 


Chairman of the Samaria Regional with Panamanian strongman and ac. 
cused dru; 


Council. 


A second settlement is planned 
for the southem tip of the Gaza 


Strip, between Rafah and the sea, most tragic mistakes in our country’s 


though the timing of the settlement 
attempt has not yet been decided. 


The site, named Pe’at Sadeh, was } terrorists. Never. If you 
approved in 1982 by the Ministerial to black- 
Settlement Committee, headed by rn = open invitation 


then minister Yuval Neeman, now a 
Tehiya party leader. An aide to the 
head of the Gaza Coast Regional 
Council said he believed the area 
will be settled this week “ even with- 
out permission.” 

A third group is planning to dem- 

onstrate today in the West Bank 
between Beit Aryeh and Luban 


Sharkiya, north of Ramallah, to de- | those two issues, if you will give me 


mand establishment of a settlement 
to be named Ofarim. 


1 Envich(7) 
2 Customarily (7) 
3 Quick (δ) 
4 Refuge) ὁ 
8 Proportional share 
(5) 
6 Board game (5) 
8 Caring one (anag.){9) 
14 W. Indies island (7) 
15 Expand (7) 
16 Keepon(?) 
19 Cramp(5) 
20 Tree (5) ᾧ 
21 Relative ἣν marrin πο 
Gn my = 
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Only in Tel Aviv, subject to Consulate office hours, 
TELAVIV ' 


Tel. 06 - 


10 Hayerden St, P.0.8. 250 
720550, 
Petee oy 
Cables: GALITUR 


Israel Friends of Gesher Society 
presents 
An Evening of Dialogue 
(in English) 


DIASPORA JEWRY AND 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


— 40 YEARS LATER 


with: 
» Natan Sharansky 


» Dr. Yehuda Ben-Meir 
Professor at Bar-lan University, 
Former MK. and Deputy Foreign Minister 
Moderator: 


> Dr. Daniel Tropper 
Founder & Director of the Gesher Foundation 


Thursday, September 29", 1988 
HaMoed Succot 

Laromme Hotel ~ Zion Hall 

&45 pm. (doors open at 8:00 p.m) 

US. $10:00 or NS. 17 per. person 


— Hol 


Tickets: Advance pare Seve 28 pm Lobby : 


8 pm-il pm 


SARA with video 

answers in Spanish: Shalom Hotel, 
Bayit Vegan, Tue. Sept. 27, 8 pm. in 
Engiisiz: Kings Hotel, Wed, Sept. 
28, ΒΡ πὶ Yad Sara thanks the hotels 
for thelr generosity. 


INTRODUCTORY EVENING ON YAD 
Video film, questions and 


ΠΝ, 30TH SEPTEMBER μη." WAMOEHL. 8 AM. Π 1 PML “ye 
JERUSALEM POST BUILING. “ROMEMA, SERUSALEM, (near Central ie ἐμ] 


Vice President George Bush κα vival Michel Dus cha air 
their debate on Sunday evening. (Reuter relephotd) ᾿ 


BUSH-DUKAKIS . 


(Continued from Page Oue) Whea te vice president misgpte 
in the Iran-Contra arms-for-hos- himself and confused the MX mis-— 
tages deal, and his alleged dealings 


ig kingpin General Manuel 

Antonio Nori. 
“Bush endorsed that arms-for- 
deal, and it was one of the 


history,” said Dukakis. 
“You cannot make concessions to : 
do, it be- - 


On Noriega, he said: “‘As presi- 
dent, I will make sure this country 


But Bush took those issues and 
tumed them around into what prob- 
ably will be the most quoted re- 

of the debate. 

“I will take all of the blame for 


half the credit for all the things this 
administration has done towards 
world peace.” 

The most riveting moment came 
- when Bush was asked about his fre- 
quent criticism of Dukakis being a 
“card-carrying member" of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
dont i Bush said, “I hope people 

lon’t think I'm questioning his 


a Dukakis replied: “Of course 
vice president is questioning oz 
. I don’t thunk there’s any 
about that. And I resent it. 

resent it.” 


“Nobody is 5 thet στα. 
unilaterally i Suggesting the Te- 
ee τε our strength. Of course not,” 


MASKIT 


Special Offers for Succot . 


25% off Silver. Judaica and Jewelry 
15% off Gold Jewelry ᾿ 
Fashions for Autumn/Winter have arrived!!! 


Maskdit Tel Aviv: 
Exhibition of Religious Articles by 
Michael Ende 


from September 27 to October 10 
TEL AVIV: 13 Fischman (near 
ὁ RAMAT GAN: 1 


Raw ΤῊ son PNA ΣΟΎ HE 


You are cordially invited. 

to attend our 

Open Succa celebration 

Wednesday, Hol Hamoed | . 
September 28, 10 a.m—1 p. 1H. 
Pinsker Bldg. Succa 

Shiur: Rabbi S. Kowalsky © Liv 

Chess Master B. sired Φ ea 
Raffie for Bicycle © Programme. ‘Schedules. | 


Special Attraction for children: 
’ The Train Puppet Show NIS 5.  - 
Meet at 10:15 a.m. for walk to Gan Hapeamon 
Tel. 231361 Se 


